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On location at John Wanamaker... f you in haberdashery. 

College-Town gray wool-nylon flannel \g§& co-stars in 5 to 13. Blazer, 44.00; vest, 20.00; 

split skirt, 23.00. Beige stock-tie shirt, 17.00. %@ The supporting cast; natural color 

cashmere-acrylic leather palm gloves from Van Raalte, 10.00. Vendome wedding band 

earrings, 7.00. Trifari hammered cuff bracelet, 16.50. Both in gold or silver tones. 

Burlington-Adler tweedy knee socks, 2.50. The kiltie flat cushioned with crepe, our own JW import 
from Italy, 26.00. From Mimi Sportswear, third; shoes, second; accessories, main, Philadelphia; 

all JW stores. See our fashion show in the JW Auditorium, third floor, Market, August 27 at 12:15 p.m. 
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BEVERLY SWERDLOW BROWN 
was born, raised and still lives in Los 
Angeles. She writes, ‘‘My cerebral 
activity is being a freelance writer, 
while I partake of folkdancing as a 
physical exercise. My husband is a 
bacteriologist, and we have two chil- 


DEJ 


dren in college. 

BUNNY BUZBY is a freelance writer 
who was activities editor of the 
Burlington (N.J.) County Herald for 
several years, during which her fea- 
ture stories won prizes in New Jersey 
State Press Association contests. She 
is a resident of Yardley. 

JOHN DI FABIO received his train- 
ing at the Bucks County Technical 
School, Bucks County Community 
College and the Tyler School of Art. 
He has been art director of a silk- 
screening company and is currently on 
the art staff of a packaging company. 
While attending Bucks County Com- 
munity College his work was included 
in a three-man show at the Radcliffe 
Art Gallery in Bristol. He is a resident 
of Feasterville. 

FLOYD JAMES TORBERT is a 
graduate of Philadelphia College of 
Art, where he studied with Thornton 
Oakley, Henry C. Pitz, Franklin Wat- 
kins and Earl Horter. A painter of 
portraits and animals, he has done 
watercolor portraits of each president 
since Harry Truman and such others 
as Eleanor Roosevelt, Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy and Norman Rockwell, all of 
whom autographed his work. He has 
had three one-man shows, and his 
paintings are exhibited in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania galleries. An accom- 
plished illustrator, his work has ap- 
peared in over 30 published books, on 
numerous national magazine covers, 
in such periodicals as the Saturday 
Evening Post and Jack and Jill, and on 
book jackets and greeting cards. At 
present, in addition to painting and 
sketching, he gives private art instruc- 
tion in his New Hope, Pa. studio. E 
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Sweet & Fancy 


DISTINCTIVE CONTAINERS FILLED 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS an Evins 
FREE DELIVERY nacre’ 
ME 5-3955 an ganS? 


FOSS-HUGHES brings DATSUN 
to DOYLESTOWN 


RE, 
p 


B210 HATCHBACK 
Economy with Performance 


FOSS -HUGHES DATSUN, INC. 


Rts. 313 & 611 


Doylestown, Pa. 343-6530 
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ME 5-2200 
PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY -CARDS 
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P ork ANP FRESH FLORAL DECORATIONS 


COMPLETE PARTY PLANNING SERVICE 


GlorigFisher Party Creations 


MORRIS THE CAT 

by Charles Frace” 
“Morris is best known for his television roles. If you suspect 
that his independent spirit is only an act, you’re right. He’s 
really a warm hearted tabby, and somewhere under that orange 
fur and those well-chewed ears beats a big and generous 
heart. His he man features and remarkable stage 
presence have made him a genuine star. This paint- 
ing which catches all his qualities with great 
skill is dedicated to the millions of people 
who love him — and wish they could 
pick him up and hold him, just once.” 

Signed, Limited Edition 


e Original Art and Prints 
Peterson, Reece, Ruthven 
Frame House Gallery Artists 

e Decorative Accessories 

e Jewelry, Including Authentic 1920 


THE ARK II 


33 Mine Street Flemington, N.J. 08822 
Daily 10:30 to 5:30 — Also by appointment. 


(201) 782-8235 
Closed Monday 
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ANNOUNCES A NEW WRITING CONTEST 


FORA 
BOOK-LENGTH MANUSCRIPT 
(Not to exceed 50,000 words) 


ON ANY THEME RELEVANT 
TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


CONTEST DEADLINE: December 31, 1976 


$250. CASH AWARD, PLUS STANDARD 
CONTRACT FOR PUBLICATION DURING 
1977, TO THE WINNING ENTRY. 


SELECTION OF THE WINNER WILL BE 
MADE BY THE EDITOR AND STAFF OF 
PANORAMA. NO AWARD WILL BE MADE 
IF ENTRIES ARE ADJUDGED OF INSUFFI- 
CIENT QUALITY. 


CONTEST RULES: 


1. Allentries must be original works, and must not have appeared previously, either in 
whole or in part, in any other publication. 

2. Contestants may be amateur or professional writers, but must officially reside 
within a 50-mile radius of Doylestown, Pa. 

3. An official entry blank must accompany each contestant’s entry. 

4. The theme must be relevant to the Delaware Valley, but can be either fiction or 
non-fiction. 

5. Only one work may be submitted by each contestant. 

6. The manuscript must be typed legibly, double-spaced, on 81/2 x 11”’ bond typewriter 
paper. No staples or binding of any kind should be used, and the entry must be boxed 
in a strong container suitable for mailing. 

7. Each manuscript must be accompanied by sufficient postage to cover return mailing 
via parcel post; no manuscript will be returned unless proper postage is provided. 
8. Each contestant is strongly advised to keep a carbon copy of his or her entry, and to 
record the date of mailing. PANORAMA assumes no responsibility for loss in the mails 
or any other catastrophe. 

9. The official entry blank, shown below, will appear in all issues of PANORAMA 
during 1976, or may be obtained by writing the magazine at 57 West Court Street. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901. 

10. Full-time employees of PANORAMA are ineligible for the contest. 

11. Any contestant whose manuscript does not comply with the rules of the contest will 
automatically be disqualified. 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA BOOK CONTEST 
Deadline: December 31, 1976 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
ZIP 


CITY. STATE 


TITLE OF WORK SUB MITT ED... 


FICTION NON-FICTION NO. OF WORDS 


THEME NO. OF PAGES 


€ 


I hereby certify that my entry is an original work, of my own creation; that it has not previously been published in 


any form; and that I am eligible for this contest. 


A 


= 


č) 


pausing 


By Gerry Wallerstein 


HOME RULE CHARTER 
NECESSARY 


A recent letter (unsigned!), which 
took PANORAMA to task for publish- 
ing a politically-oriented editorial in 
our June issue, inspired this month’s 
editorial. 

Although PANORAMA in its earli- 
est years very definitely took strong 
political stands, in more recent years it 
had become a saccharine lollipop, 
ignoring the contemporary scene en- 
tirely by presenting a make-believe 
world. 

Any publication which claims to 
reflect an area and a readership cannot 
— indeed must not — simply sweep 
the realities of life under a rug. We are 
all deeply affected by what happens on 
the political scene — local, county, 
state, national, international — with 
Bucks County and the Delaware Valley 
no less vulnerable than any other area. 
To the extent that a publication can 
express enlightened opinions on 
issues, and thereby hope to influence 
voters, PANORAMA will endeavor to 
do just that in its editorials. 

The past several months of bitter 
infighting amongst our three County 


MOVING? 


Be sure to give us 


8 weeks notice 
and send your 
old mailing label 
with your new 
address attached! 
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Commissioners illustrate graphically 
that our present county system is 
hopelessly outdated and racked by 
political patronage of the worst sort. 

It is evident that under the present 
system, the majority party, merely by 
winning its majority, feels it has a 
mandate to wreck and dismember 
anything and everything accomplished 
by the rival party, and to dismiss 
county personnel acquired during 
previous administrations, whether 
capable or not, replacing them with 
candidates of often questionable ex- 
pertise or experience. If this is not a 
perfect example of taking three steps 
forward and four back, what is? 

That there should be a responsible 
review of county policies and projects 
by each new administration goes with- 
out saying, but can county residents 
afford continually to have ‘‘the baby 
thrown out with the bath water’’? 

It has become abundantly clear that 
the present system of two majority 
commissioners and one minority com- 
missioner, handling both legislative 
and administrative functions, is in dire 
need of reform. The voters made a 
serious error in not passing the Home 
Rule Charter previously. PANORAMA 
strongly favors a renewed effort, at the 
earliest possible date, to reorganize 
our county government on the basis of 
a Home Rule Charter, with legislative 
and administrative powers and respon- 
sibilities made separate and distinct. 

Recently the Supreme Court ruled 
that a government employee’s political 
convictions could not be the sole basis 
of his dismissal. It’s about time Bucks 
County came into the 20th century and 
took steps to guarantee that each 
change of political party does not 
signal the start of internecine warfare. 
If public review indicates some policies 
and personnel are inadequate or in- 
capable, let’s see they are changed in 
a responsible manner, but where they 
have served the best interests of Bucks 
County residents, let’s make sure they 
are retained, no matter which political 
organization was originally respon- 
sible for them. Otherwise we will con- 
tinue to see our county agencies and 
departments forcibly dismantled with 
each change of administration, to our 
own detriment. a 


DOES YOUR CLUB NEED A SPEAKER? 


Our Speaker’s Bureau offers free programs to 
groups on law-oriented subjects. 


BUCKS COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 


To make reservations, call any of these numbers. 


348-9413 536-8435 752-2666 


PARTY IN IT... 


DANCE IN IT... 
ENTERTAIN IN IT... 
VACATION IN IT... 
CELEBRATE IN IT... 


THE NEW JUMPSUIT 


Choose from a full range of 


sizesgand styles at l 
planse! 


the area's largest selection of 


beautiful fashions for after-five 
NEW HOPE, Pa. (215) 862-2344 
] mile west on 10 to 5:30, Mon.-Sat. 
Route 202 Free parking 


PITCAIRN LEASING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN LONG TERM LEASING 
OLDSMOBILES - HONDA CARS 


- ALL MAKES 


LEASE NOW — THE MODERN WAY 
ASSOCIATE OF 


PITCAIRN OLDSMOBILE 


1862 E. LINCOLN HIGHWAY — 949-2500 LANGHORNE, PA 
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FOWLER MAP QUEST 


Ask the life-long resident of Bucks County to 
list the County’s men of history and you’ll hear 
such names as Robert Morris, George Clymer 
and George Taylor. Ask James R. Warren of 
Wheaton, Maryland and there will be only one 
name on his list — Thaddeus Mortimer Fowler. 

Warren, who refers to himself as ‘‘Fowler’s 
Number One Fan,”’ is determined that some day 
during this Bicentennial year the State of Penn- 
sylvania will erect one of its famous historical 
markers in Bucks County. The sign will tell the 
world that Fowler, the country’s most prolific 
panoramic map-maker, made his home here 
from 1869 until 1922. 

According to James E. Wood, executive 
director of the Bucks County Historical-Tourist 
Commission, a panoramic map-maker was one 
of a small group of talented artists who drew 
“birds eye” views of cities and towns. The artist 


walked up and down the streets of a community’ 


sketching every building. He then drew a map 
which gave the viewer the impression that he 
was standing on a hill outside of town. The artist 
made his living by selling copies to the towns- 


people. 
Fowler is known to have drawn maps of at 
least five Bucks County towns — Sellersville, 


Perkasie, Newtown, Tullytown and Morrisville. 
It is quite possible, however, that he drew others 
because a complete list of all his works is not 
available. To date 350 maps of communities in 
West Virginia, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and 
55 of Pennsylvania's counties have been 
catalogued. Others frequently come to light as 
they are discovered in attics and folded in scrap 
books. 

The Historical-Tourist Commission is anxious 
to determine how many Bucks County maps are 
still available. The Morrisville map is owned by 
Fowler’s grand-daughter. It is not known if 
others still exist in the county. 

Recently the Morrisville Jaycees published a 
Morrisville brochure entitled ‘‘The Beacon of 
History.’’ The entire inside spread is a reproduc- 
tion of Fowler’s map of the town which he drew 
in 1893. 

Anyone with information regarding the exist- 
ence of any of Fowler’s Bucks County maps, 
other than the Morrisville map, is asked to 
contact the Bucks County Historical-Tourist 
Commission at One Oxford Valley — Suite 410, 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania 19047 — telephone 
215:752-2203. Gi 
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A LOT OF BULL 


Entries are now being accepted for the 
1976-77 winter bull test at the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture’s Meat Animal 
Evaluation Center at University Park. The bull 
performance test is sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture and the Dairy 
and Animal Science Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania State University in cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania Cattlemen’s Association and the 
state breed associations. 

First choice entries is given to purebred bulls 
from Pennsylvania producers. Second choice 
goes to bulls from Pennsylvania with a percent- 


_age of breeding. If all the pen space at the center 


is not assigned by August 15, then bulls from 
other states will be accepted. Eligible bulls must 
have been born between October 1, 1975 and 
April 15, 1976. 

Performance testing helps to identify those 
sires that are genetically superior for various 
traits. In addition to growth, these bulls can also 
be measured for fat thickness and loin-eye area 
by the use of the sanogram, an ultrasonic device. 

Persons interested in submitting bulls should 
contact the Pennsylvania Meat Animal Evalua- 
tion Center, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa. 16802. The deadline is 
August 15 and that’s no bull! E 


,Panorama’s Pantr 


STOVER MILL LIVES ON! 


During our years of formal education, we all 
heard of the workings and importance of 
gristmills and sawmills in the early days of Bucks 
County. Many of these mills met their demise 
through natural disasters or neglect, but one of 
the few to remain intact lives on in fine style. 

Stover Mill in Erwinna, Pa. has survived 
erosion by flood waters and time and its very 
presence demonstrates the strength and quality 
of character of those determined to build a better 
life in Bucks County. 

The Mill was built in 1832 by Henry S. Stover as 
a gristmill. Later, a sawmill was added. Both 
parts were owned and operated by members of 
the Stover family until 1955 when the Mill was 
donated to the Tinicum Civic Association by John 
J. Stover, grandson of Henry. 

Asacontribution to the continuing education of 
people everywhere, the Tinicum Civic Associa- 
tion will open the Mill for guided tours on 
September 5th and 6th to explain its history and 
operation. A newly-published booklet, THE 
STOVER MILL AND HOW IT RAN, contains the 
Mill’s history and diagramed explanations of its 
construction and the milling processes, and will 
be on sale at the Mill. 

The booklet alone is just fascinating. Combine 
it with a first-hand tour and you’ll agree we’re 
fortunate that the Stover Mill truly does live on! 
For more information, contact Lois Anderson 
215:297-5797 soon. | 


BUCKS WOMEN 
“BEST FOR WOMEN” 


Soroptimist International of Bucks County 
recently installed a new cabinet of officers for 
1976-77: Betsey Mikita, president; Joyce Keiser, 
vice president; Dorothy Fabian, recording secre- 
tary; Gerry Wallerstein, corresponding secre- 
tary; Georgeianna Shaw, treasurer; Libby 


Boudreau, Marie V. Welsh and Susan L. B. 
VanArtsdalen, directors; Trudy Delpino, junior 
regional delegate; and Mary Hannafin, alternate 
delegate. 

The Soroptimists, whose name is derived from 


the Latin words ‘‘soror’’ and ‘‘optima’’ meaning 
the ‘‘best for women,” are an international 
organization of business and professional women 
dedicated to service in their communities, 
nations and the world. The first chapter was 


organized in Oakland, California in 1921. Today, 
there are three federations of clubs: Soroptimist 
International of the Americas, Soroptimist Inter- 
national of Europe and Soroptimist International 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Membership in aclub is by invitation, and each 
local club member is the sole representative of 
her particular business or profession. Some of the 
projects the Bucks County club has participated 
in during 1975-76 include the support of an Indian 
girl, contributions to earthquake victims in 
Guatemala and an orphanage in Korea, and 
participation in Doylestown’s Health Checkup 
Day and the Village Fair. Plans are now being 
made for projects and activities for the 1976-77 
season. | 


SINGING THROUGH 
THE WIRES 


Since its invention 100 years ago, the tele- 
phone has touched the imagination of many song 
writers. 

Alexander Graham Bell had hardly finished 
saying, ‘‘Mr. Watson, come here.. .’’ before a 
composer, named E. Mack, had written ‘‘The 
Telephone March’’ in 1877. Another song in 
1877, ‘‘The Wondrous Telephone,” delivered an 
uncanny prophecy of talking to a man on the 
moon. 

Composers were not eager to write songs 
about the early telephone operators. As it 
happened, the first operators were males and it 
wasn’t until 1878 that Emma Nutt was hired as 
the first female operator. Naturally, the com- 
posers then followed suit and produced ‘‘The 
Telephone Girl’ and ‘‘My Telephone Belle.” 

Song writers found the telephone a good topic 
for emotional tunes of every mood. Besides 
romantic love songs, there were many of disen- 
chantment: ‘‘I’ve Been Waiting For Your Call 
For 18 Years” and ‘‘My Phone Will Always Be 
Busy To You,” just to name a couple. 

In the 1800’s and during the Gay Nineties, 
sentimental songs came along: ‘‘Kissing Papa 
Through The Telephone” and ‘‘Nora Malone, 
Call Me By Phone.’’ Undoubtedly one of the 
most familiar and saddest pieces of music 
involving the telephone is ‘‘Hello Central, Give 
Me Heaven.” 

In 1888, the invention of the coin-operated 
phone brought these songs: ‘‘Don’t Drop A Slug 
in the Slot,” ‘‘Drop a Nickel, Please” and 
“‘Central, Give Me Back My Dime.” About the 
turn of the Century, the first ragtime telephone 
song was ‘“‘Hello, My Baby”’ by Joe E. Howard. 

1915 brought long-distance telephone service 
and more songs like ‘‘Hello, Frisco’ and ‘‘Long 
Distance, Please.’’ The Roaring Twenties were 
responsible for ‘‘All Alone,’’ ‘‘You Must Come 
Over Tonight’? and ‘‘Call Me Some Rainy 
Afternoon.”’ 

Glen Miller’s ‘‘Pa. 6-5000” is fondly remem- 
bered from the 1930’s. World War II and 
‘Hello, Mom’’ came out of the 40’s. 

The telephone was almost virtually forgotten 
during the 50’s and 60’s, although in later years, 
rock and roll contributed ‘‘Help Me, Informa- 
tion” and ‘‘Telephone Me Some Lovin’.’’ 

As songs are perhaps a large portion of a 
nation’s folklore, the telephone has certainly 
generated its share here. Long-lasting impact 
from all sorts of other inventions continues to 
inspire song writers to produce musical contri- 
butions to our heritage. What others can you 
think of? E 


BICEN NEWS 


The Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commis- 
sion has announced the publication of a free 
‘‘Calendar of Bicentennial Events on the Liberty 
Trail.” The new brochure is prepared by the 
Fabulous Five Counties of Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania — Bucks, Philadelphia, Chester, Dela- 
ware and Montgomery — and is available with a 
new color map folder which describes the 
Liberty Trail. 

Along with many Bicentennial events, tourists 
will find a wide choice of activities and enter- 
tainment taking place in the five counties. Dates 
listed are from the present to December 25 when 
America will celebrate the 200th Anniversary of 
Washington’s Crossing of the Delaware with a 
2:00 p.m. reenactment at the Washington 


A SALUTE TO 
THE GARDEN STATE 


Those of us who are fortunate to live in the 
Delaware Valley are able to enjoy frequent trips 
to New Jersey’s shore areas and can appreciate 
the many fine sporting and cultural centers the 
state has developed for residents and visitors 
alike. In honor of New Jersey’s wealth of recre- 
ational and resort areas, August is dedicated as 
“A Salute to the Garden State” Month. 

Keep your eyes and ears open for the 
festivals, tours and special events from Great 
Gorge to Cape May that you won’t want to miss. 
Shore highlights include fishing tournaments, 
regattas and sail boat races with boats of all 
dimensions. Trenton again hosts the annual 
State Fair, representing the best in business, 
industry, agriculture and entertainment in the 
Garden State. 

Enjoy the sunshine and New Jersey this lovely 
month of August! ! E 


Crossing State Park. 

The detailed Liberty Trail map directs 
motorists from Philadelphia and the Liberty Bell 
through Bucks County to Washington Crossing 
and along the Delaware River to New Hope. It 
continues through Lahaska to the Mercer Mile in 
Doylestown and then on to Montgomery County 
and such attractions as the Temple Music 
Festival in Ambler. Then it goes on to Valley 
Forge Park and Chester County’s famous Long- 
wood Gardens, past Delaware County’s Brandy- 
wine Museum and Brandywine Battlefield. 
Before completing the circle in Philadelphia, it 
meanders through Media and back to the 
Delaware River at Governor Prinz Park. 160 
miles in all, it offers a wealth of scenic and recre- 
ational locales, attractions and many fine 
restaurants and hotels. 

The calendar and map are free and may be 
obtained at any of the Commission’s information 
centers located throughout the county or at the 
offices of the Bucks County Historical-Tourist 
Commission, One Oxford Valley — Suite 410, 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania 19047. a 


MEDALLION HONORS 
PEARL BUCK 


A special three-inch Bicentennial medallion in 
pewter finish, bronze, silver and gold is now 
available in honor of the late Nobel-Prize- 
winning author, Pearl Buck, and the half- 
American Asian children whose cause she 
championed through The Pearl S. Buck Foun- 
dation. 

The medallion was issued officially on June 
26, 1976 on the anniversary of Pearl Buck’s 84th 
birthday. The front of the medallion depicts 
Miss Buck holding an Amerasian child. The 
design was taken from a photograph of Miss 
Buck with the child several years before the 
author’s death in 1973. The reverse side carries 
one of her more famous quotations about the 
Amerasian children. 

After more than 40 years of successful 
writing, Miss Buck considered one of the high 
points of her life to be the establishment in 1964 
of the Pearl S. Buck Foundation. It is the only 
organization in the world dedicated exclusively 
to the care of Amerasian children. 

The medallions are available only in exchange 
for donations to the Foundation, with the pro- 
ceeds going to support the organization’s work 
in Korea, Okinawa, the Philippines, Thailand 
and Taiwan. The gold and silver versions of the 
medallions are hallmarked and numbered. They 
are being produced by the Nice Division of SKF 
Industries, Inc. of Philadelphia. Those inter- 
ested can contact the Foundation, Perkasie, Pa. 
18944 (215) 249-0100. a 
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) AUTOMOTIVE 
PARADISE 
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Car fanciers, automotive buffs, whatever you choose to call 
yourselves, if you’re in New Hope, Pa. August 14th or 15th, 
you'll think you died and went to Heaven. Over 1600 auto- 
motive works of art will be in town for the 19th New Hope 
Automobile Show. 

Classy autos, some of which date back to the turn of the 
century, will compete for over $6,000 worth of trophies in 40 
divisions of over 200 individual classes. Entries have already 
been received from as far away as Canada, Florida and 
T Washington State. 
fE mé AR X Besides the Rolls Royces and Ferraris, examples of 

= WI Lamborgheni, Masserati, Bugatti and Avanti will, of course, 

be on hand for foreign flavor. Antique trucks, fire engines, 

motorcycles and custom and high performance cars vie for 

attention along with the more familiar Model T’s, Model A’s 
and other classics. 

Sharing the spotlight with automobiles at New Hope are 
many events for the entire family. For instance, the Country 
Fair features artisans of all types, offering homemade and 
handmade items, works of art, souvenirs, fresh produce and 
antique gifts. A period Costume Fashion Show will remind 
you of what was ‘‘in’’ when the automobiles at the Show 
were on the showroom floor. And the good old days roar back 
again with the happy strains of a live jazz band. 

Refreshments of every kind are available at two conces- 
sion areas on the Show grounds. At one is a charcoal pit with 
sizzling hot dogs and hamburgers cooked the way you like 
them. In addition, there will be pizza, french fries and ice 
cold drinks. At another tent, you'll find juicy hot roast beef 
sandwiches and frosty birch beer on tap. Scrumptious! 

If you restore, collect or just appreciate and admire old 
cars, be sure to visit the Automotive Flea Market. It’s a gold 
mine of hard-to-find parts, rare automotive manuals, decor- 
ative items, clothing and some plain old junk. Haggle, talk 
and trade to your heart’s content! 

Admission fee is a $2.50 donation to the New 
Hope-Solebury Community Association at the gate. Children 
under 12 are admitted free if accompanied by their parents. 
Parking is free in designated parking areas. Gates open each 
day at 10:00 a.m. and close at 5:00 p.m. at the New Hope- 
Solebury High School Grounds, New Hope, Pa. Over 50,000 
automotive enthusiasts are expected this year, so come early 
and spend the whole day floating around Pennsylvania’s 
automotive paradise. | 
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PANORAMA has been growing 
steadily, and for some time Joyce 
Warner’s expanding duties have con- 
flicted with her family responsibilities. 
With great reluctance, she has re- 
signed in order to spend more time at 
home. Stepping into her spot is Janis 
M. Seygal, our new production assist- 
ant, who is a graduate of the York 
Academy of Arts. 

Other recent newcomers to our staff 
are H. David (Dave) Leslie, Jr., our 
advertising director, and James E. 
(Jim) Albright, our space sales repre- 
sentative in Montgomery County. 

We are very pleased this month to 
welcome Margaret Bye Richie as our 
new contributing editor of the Restor- 
ation Primer column. Mrs. Richie’s 
feature articles have been enjoyed by 
our readers, and we know her recog- 
nized expertise in the specialized field 
of restoration will be an asset. 

The recent workshop, sponsored by 
the Bucks County Council on the Arts, 
entitled ‘“‘Money Management for the 
Arts,’’ was well-attended and the 
Council is to be commended for organ- 
izing it. The result was a most inter- 
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McCafferty FORD 


esting and helpful session, especially 
since the panel, moderated by Denver 
Lindley, was composed of experts: 
Michael Vaccaro, Kathryn Renzulli 
and Edwin Angstadt, attorneys; and 
Frank Galinski, C.P.A. This subject is 
of such great concern for all those 
involved in the arts that it will be the 
theme of a future PANORAMA 
feature. 

In this issue PANORAMA spotlights 
New Hope — a Bucks County town 
unique in local history, physical charm 
and concern with the arts. What better 
time for special features on this fascin- 
ating community than during the New 
Hope Auto Show and the Bicentennial 
season! 

Also, Maureen Haggerty describes 
the contributions of local parishes to 
the Eucharistic Congress, of such 
importance to Catholics all over the 
world, which is being held this month 
in Philadelphia. 

It was exciting to see such an out- 
pouring of fervor, exuberance and 
goodwill all over our nation on the 
occasion of our Bicentennial. I am con- 
vinced there’s nothing wrong with 
America that inspired leadership can’t 
cure! Let’s hope that same spirit of 
national pride and unity will prevail 
throughout the coming months and 
years. 

Have a happy August — 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 
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AUTO BODY 


THE BODY SHOP WITH A HEART 
o 


24 Hour Towing 
e 
Complete Body Repairing 
and Painting 
® 
DOYLE STREET & 
HARVEY AVENUE 
DOYLESTOWN 


345 - 6942 


THE 
JINGLESTONE 
GALLERY 


Contemporary art 
exhibiting local artists 


HJinglestone 
Antigues 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
OF THE 18th CENTURY 


AT THE BLINKER 
SERGEANTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
Midway between 
Stockton & Flemington 
On Route 523 
(609) 399-0077 
(201) 996-6333 
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rom Wreck 


Solidly fixed to the end of a tow 
rope, a 1936 Ford heads for its new 
home. 

The rusted-out rattletrap had sat for 
more than 20 years in the backyard 
shed of an Upper Bucks County 
farmer. After belonging to a single 
family for 40 years, the auto was sold 
to some ‘‘nut’’ who was going to ‘‘fix it 
up.’’ The farmer who had just sold the 
disheveled wreck, slowly shook his 
head from side to side as he watched 
the old car being towed away. 

“Use to be my old man’s car,” jaws 


1936 FORD 


the incredulous farmer. ‘‘Damn thing 
stopped running back in ’54. Guess I 
just never felt like selling it before 
now.”’ 

However, the farmer had not been 
foolish. He was quite aware that the 
old Ford he’d just sold was worth a lot 
of money to the right person. Before 
now, the right person had never come 
along. As he walked back toward his 
screened-in porch, the new bulge in 
his rear pocket brought a smile to his 
face. Still, a twinge of guilt slipped 
into his mind at the thought of taking 
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so much money for the old junker. 

On the other end of the tow rope, 
drove a happy man. After months of 
searching for a 36 Ford, his hard work 
had finally paid off. The old black 
beauty was exactly what he’d been 
looking for. It even had the same radio 
knobs he’d remembered from his 
father’s old Ford. Surely, there would 
be a lot of hard work ahead, but wasn’t 
that what it was all about? 

The nostalgic appeal of antique 
automobiles continues to grow 
throughout the nation and Bucks 


1911 PIERCE ARROW 


County alike. Witnessed by the ever- 
increasing popularity of the New Hope 
Automobile Show, car buffs rummage 
the countryside with blind confidence 
that a true treasure will be found. 

‘It becomes a fever,’’ said J. Bruce 
Tobin, who has nosed around antique 
cars for some six years. “‘I feel that 
anyone involved in restoring old cars 
has to have a very keen sense of 
history as well as a dedication for 
preserving yesteryear,” the New Hope 
resident and coordinator of this year’s 
auto show said. 
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But there is much more to restoring 
an old car than purchasing a junked 
20-year-old automobile and ‘‘fixing it 
up.” For the inexperienced, only frus- 
tration awaits. 

“The secret is to research your 
car,” said Frank Kopervis, a Phila- 
delphian deeply involved in the New 
Hope Auto Show. 

According to Kopervis, the key to 
restoring cars is simple knowledge. By 
spending the afternoon at the local 
library, the history of a particular car 

(Continued on next page) 
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FRESH STRAWBERRIES 


AND 
FRESH BLUEBERRIES, 
Chocolate Coated 


ROUTE 13, EDDINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
4 miles South of Bristol 


ROUTE 72, VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
Next to Mayo’s Half-Way House 


Dietetic Candies Also Available 
Sugar and Salt Free 


OPEN DAILY, INCLUDING SUNDAY 


Bucks County Playhouse 


New Hope, Pa. 18938 215— 862-2041 
JULY 27 through AUGUST 8 (2 weeks) 


SOUTH PACIFIC 
AUGUST 10 through AUGUST 15 (return engagement) 
GODSPELL 


AUGUST 17 through AUGUST 22 (return engagement) 


MAN OF LA MANCHA 


AUGUST 24 through AUGUST 29 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 


AUGUST 31 through SEPTEMBER 5 (return engagement) 
(final week of Summer Season) 


JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR 


Evenings: 8:30 (except Monday) / Sunday - 7:30. Scale of Prices (inc. tax): 
Matinees: 2 o'clock - Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday. ae Wea. T Eves.: $6, $5. 
PHONE ORDERS: 215— 862-2041. Wed.. Sat.. Sun. Mats.: $5, $4. 


MAIL ORDERS: Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. 18938. 


Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope with check 


THEATRE PARTIES — 10% discount for groups of 24 to 338. 


Group discounts apply to top price tickets only and not for Sat Eves 
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MERCER 
MUSEUM SHOP 


HAS PEWTER! 


e PRIMITIVE 
e LOCALLY MADE 


e REFINED 
e CHOOSE FROM OUR 
UNUSUAL COLLECTION 


THE BUCKS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
PINE STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


Ample Parking 
from Green Street 
Closed Monday Only 
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can be discovered. If the car is to be 
shown in competition, details such as 
seat covers, fenders, bumpers, wind- 
shield wipers and many others cannot 
be overlooked. 

The idea is to bring the car back to 
the condition it was in as it rolled out of 
the factory. Many old cars have bits 
and pieces from up to 10 or 12 other 
models. Investing in such a car should 
be done with the knowledge it will 
never fare well in competition. 

But before proper research can 
begin, the type of car desired must be 
selected. ‘‘Most people interested in 
old cars,” Kopervis said, “‘have a 
particular model in mind before they 
start to look. It can happen many ways. 
The man’s name might be Maxwell, so 
that’s the car he’ ll be after. Or, he may 
remember a specific car from out of his 
past, possibly something his father 
owned, and that will be what he 
wants.” 

It’s best to buy a car that is running, 
says Kopervis. ‘‘Unless you’re willing 
to tackle anything and have the mech- 
anical ability to do it, I always advise 
the purchase of a running car.” 

Once the notion of a favorite vintage 
enters the ambitious mind of a car 
hound, the trail is steady. ‘‘You can’t 
put a man who wants a Model A into a 
Packard,’’ Kopervis stated blankly. 

And while some car buffs busy 
themselves with the search for a 
certain model, others simply sit back 
in their air-conditioned television room 
and wait for the next show. The show, 
of course, does not come across the 
tube, but rather on a sunny afternoon 
at a nearby auto show. These car buffs 
maintain rather than restore classic 
cars. By dusting off the old automo- 
bile, it shines new. After the show, 
back it goes into the sterile garage. 

But the true glory, according to 
Kopervis, comes from doing the work 
yourself. The hours of sanding, polish- 
ing, pounding and tinkering give birth 
to a beautifully shining bundle of 
metallic pride. 

That pride, however, is the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. The 
path to accomplishing that pride, 
Kopervis says, can give as much 
pleasure as eyeing the finished 
product. 
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“Just looking for the car is half the 
fun,” said Kopervis, whose fleet of 
cars, which at times is as high as 25 or 
30, is currently down to three or four. The All New 1976 Opel 
“You just head out into the country 
wearing your old duds. Never dress 
up. If you do, everybody thinks you 
have loads of money.”’ 

Kopervis’ trek for restorable cars 
has brought him to some unsuspecting 
locales. ‘‘I’ve been in junkyards that 
have been out of business for more 
than 20 years,” he recalled. And 
never, Kopervis advises, turn down a 
friendly tip. 

‘‘I remember once a woman came to 
me and said, ‘I know where there is an 
old car. I think it’s a Lincoln.’ 
‘Where?’ I asked her. ‘It’s in some 
public garage in Philly,’ she told me. 
On our way to look at it I began to 
think, wouldn’t it be funny if it was a 
36 KA four-door, six-wheeler con- 
vertible? Well, you guessed it, that’s 
exactly what it was. We later found out 
that it had been in storage there since 
1950. For all I know, it’s probably still Sale base price $2995 
there.’’ 

Everybody’s heard stories about 
little old ladies who only drive their 
cars to the store and back. Well, 
Kopervis claims they’re true. 

“I ran into this little old lady who 
had a ’41 Caddie,” he began. ‘‘She 
told me she didn’t think she’d be 
driving it any more because she was 
‘getting up in years.’ ”’ 

The hunt for a classic car can include 
the entire family. ‘‘You can take the 
whole family along,” he said. ‘‘You 
can make the day a fun one by driving 4 3 
through the country and stopping now E.P.A. Rated 23mpg city-36mpg highway 
and then to look at a car.” 

Kopervis warns against buying old 
cars from newspaper want ads. 
‘‘You’re just buying something some- 
body else doesn’t want,” he said. 

The way to purchase an old car is to 


go out and hunt for it. Follow tips. Talk F R AN K E N F I E L D 
to as many people as you can. ‘‘You B U l C K E O p 5 L 


have to have the personality to get in 


Standard Equipment 1.8 Litre 4 cyl. overhead cam engine e 
4 speed manual transmission Fully 
reclining vinyl bucket seats e Power 
brakes with front discs e Tinted glass 
windows e Rack and pinion steering e 
Flow through ventilation e 


Optional Equipment Automatic transmission e AM-FM radio 
e Factory Air-conditioning e Electric 
rear window defogger e Steel belted 
radial whitewall tires e Body side stripes. 


See it — Drive it 


there and talk to the people,’’ Koper- 830 N. Easton Hwy. (Route 611) Doylestown, Pa. 
vis explained. ‘‘You have to communi- 348-8183 
cate on their level. The important “Where our Salesmen sell service and our 


thing is to become friendly with them Servicemen sell cars” 

and show curiosity.”’ 
Many cars can be found in the 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Architecture and transportation in New Hope reflect a past era particularly 
significant to the development of Bucks County. 
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Where the Lenni Lenape Indians trod silently, stalking 
game, now stands the quaint and colorful town of New Hope. 
It had its origin in 1700 when William Penn made a grant of 
1,000 acres to the Heath family and a patent was issued in 
1710. 

Richard Heath agreed to erect ‘‘a grist or corn support 
mill’’ in consideration of having exclusive right to use the 
water from the stream flowing from Great Spring. The 
gristmill, which Heath built in 1707, was the first in central 
Bucks County. Great Spring-made New Hope and vicinity an 
important focal point for future mills and forges. 

Accounts vary as to the identity of the first actual settler. A 
fulling mill for shrinking cloth was built on the Heath tract by 
Philip Williams about 1712 but John Wells is generally con- 
ceded to have been the first settler in about 1715. 

New Hope has had several names with iis earliest being 
the same as the names of its ferries. John Wells has been 
credited with opening a ferry system in 1718 or 1719 but 
there seems to be no official record to indicate he was 
licensed prior to 1722. At any rate, from then until 1747 the 
village was known as Well’s Ferry. 

The early ferry boats were generally small craft and 
passengers rode in the boat while their horses swam across 
the Delaware behind it. Later boats were larger and horse 
and rig could go aboard. 

In 1727 Wells was granted a license for a tavern and the 
Logan Inn was built. The inn was named after William 
Penn’s secretary, James Logan, and still stands at the foot of 
Ferry Street. 

In the yard of the inn is a metal cutout of an Indian with 
bow at the ready. It honors Chief Wingohocking who later 
took the name of Logan as a gesture of eternal friendship. 

The York Road was a main stagecoach route between 
Philadelphia and New York and the Logan Inn was a place of 
respite for many weary travelers. 

Diagonally across the street from the inn is a stone 
building, now the public library, where ferry tolls were 
collected. 

In 1732 Emanuel Coryell purchased the ferry on the New 
Jersey side of the Delaware from John Purcell. Some sources 
say the Coryells always claimed Emanuel Coryell was 
granted a patent for the ferry by King George III. 

Later, Emanuel’s son, John, acquired the Jersey side of 
the ferry and in 1756 purchased a portion of the Pennsylvania 
ferry tract, including the ferry, from Joseph Wetherill. 

From that year on, through the Revolutionary period and 
until the close of the 18th century, the ferry and village were 
known as Coryell’s Ferry. 

New Hope is rich in Revolutionary lore and, as Coryell’s 
Ferry, played a vital part in the events of 1776. 

John Coryell was a prosperous and popular host of Ferry 


~NEW HOPE 


by Bunny Buzby 


Inn, later known as Coryell’s Inn, and sold flour and provi- 
sions to the Continental troops. Unfortunately, he was only 
partially paid and that in worthless Continental currency. 

Headquarters were set up just south of Coryell’s Ferry 
where the starving Continental troops rested. The Ferry was 
an armed camp, with earthworks and stockades thrown up to 
defend the village. 

John Coryell is reputed to be one of the citizens who, prior 
to Washington’s crossing of the Delaware on Christmas eve 
1776, collected all the boats in the river and hid them down- 
stream at Malta Island. At the fateful hour Washington and 
2,400 bedraggled men crossed the ice-caked Delaware and 
surprised the Hessians at Trenton. The rest is history. 

The earliest large industry seems to have been a rolling ~ 
and slitting mill built in 1753 by Ichabod Williamson of ' 
Providence, R. I. A slitting mill was where metal plates were 
cut into strips for making nails. He and his son, John, later SAEK ° LA 
built an iron foundry nearby. TA 

One of the oldest houses in New Hope, built by Ichabod ll 
Williamson, stands near the south end of the iron bridge that 
spans Parry milldam. 

Some years ago, when a new roof was put on, some grape- 
shot was found embedded in the old one; supposedly it was i 
from a British battery on the opposite hills. À : 

New Hope’s real industrial prosperity began when Benja- — <a 4 ae 
min Parry, in 1784, purchased a gristmill from the widow and | : liis Jii 


tee 
4 


7 


heirs of Dr. John Todd. Parry was active, enterprising and # 
influential. He had obtained considerable wealth from his — Mae E 
father and engaged extensively in commercial enterprises. = 

After his purchase from the Todds, Parry rebuilt the grist- 
mill and established a flaxseed oil mill, a flour and gristmill, 
and a thriving lumber factory. ae 

The same year in wich he bought the Todd mill Parry built $ 
the impressive native stone Parry Mansion. This beautiful § 
colonial homestead stands at the end of York Road, 
unchanged from the days of Coryell’s Ferry. 

In the course of almost two centuries it has housed five 
generations of the Parry family and many distinguished : 
guests whom they entertained. The New Hope Historical nen 
Society acquired the mansion in 1966, restored it, and ji i nc ue 
opened it to the public. VS lt 

In 1790 Parry’s flour, linseed oil, and lumbermills were ae 
destroyed by fire. Undaunted, and with hope for the future, 
Parry rebuilt his mills and called them ‘‘New Hope Miills.”’ 

The village took its name, in 1791, from that of its leading 
industry. By 1974 nearly the whole of what is now New Hope 
belonged to the Parrys and was the lumber mart of Bucks and 
Montgomery Counties. For years it was the foremost indus- 


ial Buks € Cannon Square, the Canal Barge and the Playhouse serve as vivid reminders of 
Enak Koan NS ouniy s yesterday ’s life styles while generating new and vital contributions to today’s 
William Maris arrived in New Hope from Philadelphia culture. 


shortly after the War of 1812 and made considerable 
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improvements in the village. When he 
arrived there were only 15 or 20 dwell- 
ings and one tavern, where the Logan 
Inn stands, kept by Charles Pidcock. 

Maris erected a large yellow house, 
the brick tavern, and a flax and woolen 
factory. 

At about the same time in 1812 
Joseph Dawson Murray moved to New 
Hope. He and Lewis S. Coryell built, in 
1829-30, the canal about a mile 
through New Hope, including locks 
and aqueducts all of stone from the 
Yardley quarries. 

The canal was extremely important 
to the commerce of New Hope and was 
the fastest means of disbursing prod- 
ucts and bringing in raw materials. At 
its peak, there were about 3,000 boats 
traveling the canal waters between 
Bristol and Easton. 

Until 1931, when the advent of the 
railroad signaled the end of an era, 
mule-drawn barges carried whiskey 
and coal to Bristol and returned with 
manufactured and imported products. 

Today, the entire length of the canal 
is designated Theodore Roosevelt 
State Park, with its miles of peaceful 
towpath to walk or bike and its quiet 
waters to canoe. 

Only in New Hope do mules still tug 
barges under old planked bridges on a 
nostalgic trip along the towpath under 
the mighty oaks that once sheltered 
Washington’s ragged band. 

By 1805 a post office had been 
established and the first census, in 
1840, listed a population of 820. 

The first bridge over the river was 
opened September 13, 1814. The act 
incorporating the New Hope Delaware 
Bridge Company passed the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature in 1812, work began 
on April 13, 1813, and the first 
carriage crossed on September 12, 
1813. New Hope was incorporated 
April 26, 1837. 

The bridge cost $67,936.37 and the 
original promoter of the company 
operating it, and member of its first 
board of managers, was Benjamin 
Parry. The bridge was one of the finest 
structures of the day — 1,050 feet in 
length and roofed the entire distance. 

Floods twice damaged the bridge 
and, after the ‘‘great freshet of 
October 10, 1903,” it was rebuilt of 
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The canal was extremely 
important to the 
commerce of New Hope 
and was the fastest 
means of disbursing 
products and bringing in 
raw materials. At its 
peak, there were about 
3,000 boats traveling the 
canal waters between 
Bristol and Easton. 


steel, with a double driveway and side- 
walk, and reopened July 23, 1904. 

In the Parry papers there is mention 
of several ‘‘great freshets’’ on the 
Delaware in 1788, 1800, 1807 and 
1814. In 1788 and 1807 the breast of 
the milldam, where Great Spring 
empties into the Delaware, washed 
away. There was then a row of lofty 
Lombardy poplars along the river front 
of the Parry property close to the 
water’s edge. 

By the end of the 19th century New 
Hope had more or less faded into 
obscurity with the loss of industrial 
facilities. It returned to its earlier 
status of a quiet country village sur- 
rounded by some of the most spectac- 
ular scenery in the country. 

The river, the woods, the rolling hill- 
sides drew the landscape painters and 
New Hope regained its lost prestige by 
becoming the mecca of a distinguished 
art colony and focal point for craftsmen 
and writers. 

Following the artists came the actors 
and playwrights. In the spring of 1939 
playwright Kenyon Nicholson and 
actor Richard Bennett inspired a group 
of dedicated local residents to under- 
take the awesome task of converting 
the 150-year-old Parry gristmill into a 


summer theatre. 

It is now the Bucks County Play- 
house and the State Theatre of Penn- 
sylvania. No longer just a summer 
stock theatre, it operates on a year- 
round basis presenting films, music, 
dance and plays. 

Another big attraction is the New 
Hope and Ivyland Railroad with old- 
time steam engines carrying passen- 
gers along the scenic route to Bucking- 
ham Valley on weekends from April to 
September and also weekdays from 
June through August. 

Just outside of New Hope the train 
steams across a curved trestle made 
famous by the rescue scene of Pearl 
White in the ‘‘Perils of Pauline’ movie 
serials. 

Visitors to New Hope find a village 
where the atmosphere of an earlier 
century finds compatibility with an 
astonishing variety of over 100 unique 
shops, art galleries and wares of every 
description. 

There are seven motels, a hotel, two 
inns and numerous rooming houses 
within the borough with accommoda- 
tions to suit most tastes whether it be 
for ultra-modern or the charm of an 
early American inn with its cozy 
taproom and random-width flooring. 

A leisurely walking tour of New 
Hope might begin at the barge stop on 
South Main Street. Lock House 11 
begins the tour. It was the original 
tender’s house for busy Lock 11 which 
was the only point on the canal where 
four barges could pass at the same 
time, or boats could be shuttled across 
the river to enter the Delaware & 
Raritan Canal in New Jersey. 

Lock 11 probably averted a number 
of altercations because the boatmen 
were a tough breed of men and when 
two boats arrived at a lock at the same 
time the captain who went through 
first was often the captain with brawn 
enough to toss the other one in for a 
swim! 

Follow South Main toward the 
center of town and you will come to the 
Coryell House. Just down from there is 
a small alley on the left called Ney 
Alley which takes you past a unique 
group of buildings — most the work of 
Bill Ney. 

As you turn toward Mechanic Street 


you’ ll find more of Ney’s buildings on 
the left. In the center of the alley there 
is an unusual dwelling which is the 
recent work of a local craftsman who 
uses it as both home and showroom. It 
features a gree growing through the 
roof. 

Back on Mechanic Street turn right 
and you will come to the Town Hall. It 
was built in 1790 and served the town 
council from 1837 to 1974 when it 
became the Chamber of Commerce 
Information Center. 

Just across the street is the Vansant 
House which was built about 1743 and 
was damaged by British artillery firing 
from New Jersey in 1776. 

Follow South Main Street over the 
Ingham Spring Bridge and turn right 
into the Playhouse lane. In front of the 
Playhouse is the Parry Barn, now the 
Golden Door Art Gallery. It serves as a 
cultural center displaying paintings, 
sculpture and crafts. 

Just past the barn is the Bucks 
County Playhouse. At the head of the 
lane and across the street is the Parry 
Mansion. Cross the street from the 
Parry Mansion at the cannon and you 
will be in front of the Logan Inn. 

Just down Main Street from the 
Logan Inn and across the street is the 
Flood House. Built in 1795, it is the 
oldest frame dwelling in New Hope 
and is a private residence. 

North past Bridge Street is the Sole- 
bury National Bank. It was built in 
1814 as the Delaware House to accom- 
modate stagecoach travelers over the 
covered bridge. 

You can end your stroll down Main 
Street from the bank at the Old Trolley 
Station where back in 1897 brave souls 
could take a lurching trolley ride to 
Trenton. Today it houses the New 
Hope Craft Shop. 

Because New Hope is a year-round 
tourist area many services are avail- 
able for visitors. Rest rooms are at the 
Barge Ride area on New Street, at the 
New Hope & Ivyland Railroad Station 
and at the Information Center. 

New Hope has preserved its colonial 
quaintness while keeping abreast of 
other towns in municipal progress. 

Visitors describe the town as charm- 
ing, quaint, picturesque, historic and 
fascinating. It is all that, and more. E 


Strawberry Jam 
44 C South Main Street 


New Hope, Pa. 18938 


A store to recall old memories and create new ones. 
(215) 862-9251 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to u 


FIRST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 
MAIN OFFICE 
118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


„COROLLA JUST GOT A LIFT 
e, 


Fun and Function 

in a great new Corolla! 

@ Unique fold-down split rear seat 
for big loads. 

e@ Wide convenient rear hatch. Nice. 

@ Power front disc brakes. 

e White sidewall steel-belted radials. 

e Styled steel wheels. 

e Rear window defogger 

@ Tinted glass throughout. 

e Plus many more standard 

features at no extra cost 


Corolla Liftback’™ 
Deluxe 


GET YOUR HANDS ON A TOYOTA. 
YOU'LL NEVER LET GO. 
345-9460 DI3-1515 

263 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Mon. thru Thurs. 9-9, Fri. 9-6, Sat. 9-4 


hompson 
yota 
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Piicrimace 


The 41st International Eucharistic Congress 
CTO: the Roman Catholic Church 


DAMADEIPN IA nm- 


While many of the 3,119,000 out-of-towners who are 
expected in Philadelphia during August are nibbling soft 
pretzels to muffle their appetites’ arguments against 
skipping lunch to photograph the Liberty Bell or pitch 
pennies at Ben Franklin’s grave, many others will be 
considering Hunger in more metaphysical terms. 

Special Bicentennial exhibits and historic sites will 
undoubtedly draw large crowds during August, but an 
estimated two million people — most of them Catholics — 
will come to Philadelphia not as tourists, but as pilgrims. 
They will be attending the 41st International Eucharistic 
Congress of the Roman Catholic Church, which will be 

held August 1-8 in the City of Brotherly Love. 

The Congress, whose theme is 
“The Eucharist and the Hungers 
of the Human Family,”’ is 
designed to deepen understand- 
ing of and devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist through conferences, 
seminars, workshops, liturgical 
observances and public cere- 
monies. Members of the clergy 
and lay people from around the 
world will participate in the 
Congress’s activities. Leaders of 
other major denominations have 
been invited, and a formal invi- 
tation has been extended to 
Pope Paul VI. (Although the 
Pontiff has expressed interest in 
attending the Eucharistic Con- 
gress, declining health and 
advancing age may make the trip 
inadvisable for him. Accordingly, 
he has named a Legate a latere, 
an official representative of the Holy See who will attend the 
Congress either with Pope Paul or in his stead.) 

The concept of the Eucharistic Congress originated in 
France during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Marie Tamisier, a devout woman who had been a disciple of 
St. Peter Julian Eymard, noticed professional people 
meeting to discuss their disciplines and decided that similar 
gatherings should focus on Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 
Eight hundred people attended the first Eucharistic 
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Choir-bound members of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, Doylestown. 
Left-Right: W. Kralak, L. Naglak, E. Barr, T. Phayre, J. Lang, 
R. Peluso, A. Edelmann, L. Perea and C. Swartz (absent). 


Congress in Lille, France, in 1881, and a second Congress 
held in Lille the following year attracted five thousand 
participants. Congresses, consisting almost entirely of 
Masses, were held in various world capitals until they were 
interrupted by World War I. 

When the Congresses resumed after the war, it became 
customary to associate each assembly with the anniversary of 
a significant occurrence in the history of the host country. 
The practice of specifying a theme, chosen ‘‘to emphasize 
some aspect of divine worship or some high ideal of . . . 
conduct which would be beneficial and inspirational to the 
contemporary world”’ also arose at this time. 

Discontinued during World War II, the Eucharistic 
Congresses reconvened in the 
1950’s. In recent years, 
Congresses have emphasized 
service to one’s fellow man, 
explored the aspirations of 
mankind, and sought ‘‘to clarify 
the essential link between the 
Eucharist and life.’’ This year’s 
Congress will include workshops, 
exhibits, conferences, pageants, 
plays, concerts and dance 
presentations. Special 
Eucharistic celebrations are 
scheduled for such intentions as 
Holiness in the Americas, for 
particular segments of the 
community, such as the Sick and 
Infirm, Military Personnel, and 
American Indians, and for 
nineteen national groups ranging 
from Italian to National Cursillo 
Ultreya. 

More than half a century has passed since the last 
International Eucharistic Congress held in the United States 
met in Chicago in 1920, and several of Bucks County’s 
Catholic parishes have outlined programs to coincide with 
this year’s assembly. 

‘‘Cardinal Krol accepted the hosting of the Congress on 
the condition that programs be instituted to spiritually renew 
the people in preparation for this event,’’ explains Fr. 
Thomas Homa of Nativity of Our Lord parish in Warminster. 
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As Co-chairman and Spiritual Director of his parish’s 
Eucharistic Congress Committee, Fr. Homa has been 
involved in instituting a Home Mass Program, Communal 
Penance Service, Communal Annointing of the Sick, anda 
Blessing of Babies, programs, which ‘‘have attempted to 
reach out to the various levels of our community and 

enrich their lives.”’ 
Through their contribu- 
tions to Operation Rice 
Bowl, Nativity parish- 
ioners have reached out 
to enrich the lives of 
those less fortunate than 
themselves. The nation- 
wide program urged 
Catholics to eat a ‘‘Poor 
Man’s Supper’’ one 
night each week during 
Lent and place the 
money they saved on 
food in special collection 
baskets in their 
churches. Catholic Relief 
Services used the funds 
to distribute food to the 
starving of the world. 
The children of the 
parish have been partici- 
pating in SIGN, a 
nationwide program of 
Service In God’s Name. 
SIGN is designed to help 
young people under- 
stand by action and 
reflection how to experi- 
ence God’s presence in 
their lives, and to 
‘encourage them to 

live their belief in Jesus 
by responding to the 
hunger in others.’’ It encourages participants to contribute 
time to serving their community in whatever manner they 
choose, and those at Nativity of Our Lord have donated 
money to the American Cancer Society and St. Agnes 

Burn Center. 

The Warminster parish publishes The Nativity Eucharistic 
Counselor, a monthly newsletter chronicling the activities of 
both the parish and the Archdiocese. It is printed in the hope 
that parishioners will ‘‘in some small way receive and live 
the spirit of the Eucharistic Congress,”’ but in the first issue, 
Fr. Thomas Kane, Pastor and Co-chairman of the parish’s 
Eucharistic Congress Committee, cautioned, ‘‘We have 
scheduled extra Masses and Devotions and Days of 
Adoration, but there is one thing that we cannot do. We 
cannot do your part. We cannot do more than encourage you 
to. . . strive to give your faith greater depth during this time 
of grace and to make God’s will the guiding force in all 

your behavior.”’ 
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Clockwise: Fr. Richard Maisano, 
Assistant Pastor of St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Warrington. 


Fr. Joseph Quindlen, Assistant Pastor, 
St. Mark's Parish, Bristol. 


Fr. Joseph Corley, Assistant Pastor, 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, Doylestown. 


In addition to being involved in Operation Rice Bowl and 
SIGN, St. Michael the Archangel’s parish is participating in 
Welcome Pilgrim, a hospitality program in which local 
residents provide lodging for those visiting the area to attend 
the Eucharistic Congress. 

‘‘The forthcoming Congress gives all indications of 

fostering for our people 
a greater devotion to 
Jesus as the Bread of 
Life, a greater 
awareness of the 
Hungers of the Human 
Family, and the intent to 
participate actively in 
efforts to alleviate 
them,’’ says Fr. Charles 
Gormley, Assistant 
Pastor of the Levittown 
parish and Chairman of 
its Eucharistic Congress 
Committee. 

Fr. Michael Vasti, 
MSC, Pastor of St. John 
the Baptist Catholic 
Church in Revere, 
characterizes his 
parish’s participation in 
the Eucharistic Congress 
as ‘‘a gradual one based 
on the directives we get 
from the Archdiocese 
from time to time.” 

Emphasizing that his 
parish ‘‘makes every 
effort to fulfill the 
directives that come 
from the Archdiocesan 
office,’’ Fr. Vasti 
remarks, ‘‘Most of the 
participation has been 
spiritual. The response has not been too good from the 
material side, but we at St. John’s are doing our best from 
the young to the old to benefit by this Eucharistic Congress.’ 

Although it is not a parish, the National Shrine of Our Lady 
of Czestochowa will be represented at the Congress. The 
Community’s Pauline Fathers are members of several 
Eucharistic Congress Committees, and the Shrine Volunteers 
will participate in a Shrine Religious Exhibit to be held in 
Philadelphia during the Eucharistic Congress. 

The Monastery at Czestochowa will provide lodging for 
visiting clergymen, and Fr. Victor Krzywonos, Shrine 
Administrator, notes that Hungarian Eucharistic Day will be 
celebrated at the Shrine in New Britain Township on 
August 7, National Hungarian Eucharistic Day. 

Fr. Joseph Corley, Assistant Pastor of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, hopes to conduct a ‘‘mini-Eucharistic Congress’’ in 
his Doylestown parish. ‘‘Each day of the Congress has a 
particular theme,”’ (Continued on next page) 
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Reif 4 Cycle ore M 


RT.1 S. OF 1-95, LANGHORNE, PA. 
215-752-0245 19047 


HONDA, YAMAHA & HUSKY} 


Motorcycles, Mini Bikes, Power Products 


RALEIGH 
Motobecane 
Fuji 

Peugot 
Lejeune 
CCM 

Ross 


HISTORIC BICYCLE TOURS 
Sponsored by 
Buckingham Twp. Bicentennial Committee 


June through August ‘76 
Every Saturday 10:00 A.M. to 12:00 P.M. 
Leaving from KIDDLE CYCLERY 

in Buckingham 
No charge — children under 14 must be 
accompanied by an adult 


Two Locations in Bucks County 
Bogart’s Tavern Road 
(off Rts. 413 & 202) 


BUCKINGHAM 794-8958 


Rt. 313 & Elephant Rd. 
DUBLIN 249-9109 


Yamamoto © fon 


SPECIALIZING IN ANNUALS 
& HOUSE PLANTS 


e bonsai e giftwares e pottery e 
e fruits and vegetables e hanging baskets e 
e oriental foods e 


Route 532 


Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:30 - 6:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 
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Representing St. Joseph’s Parish, Warrington, in the Choir: Sr. Ann Christopher, I.H.M., Mrs. 
Louise Vincenti, James Vincenti and Mrs. Josephine Rocchi. 


he comments. ‘‘Maybe I would stress 
that theme here.” 

Fr. Corley estimates that five hun- 
dred of his parishioners are ‘‘directly 
or indirectly involved with the Con- 
gress,’ and notes, ‘‘Most of the 
involvement has consisted of family 
groups or teenagers and young 
people.” The parish has participated 
in Operation Rice Bowl, members of 
SIGN have contributed money to the 
Jarrett Foundation and the American 
Cancer Society, and the response to 
Welcome Pilgrim resulted in accom- 
modations being secured for two 
hundred Eucharistic Congress guests. 

The parish has conducted an Adult 
Education Program and a monthly 
liturgy centering on the themes of the 
Eucharistic Congress. Held on the first 
Friday of each month, the services are 
designed ‘‘to heighten our conscious- 
ness of the problems and ask God’s 
blessing so we can become more 
responsive to them. I would say people 
are generally interested, and some are 
even excited,” observes Fr. Corley. 

Some of the most excited are eleven 
members of the parish choir, who have 
been invited to sing with the Euchar- 
istic Congress’s National Choir, a 750- 
voice group that will be accompanied 
by a 200-piece symphony orchestra. 
The men, who range in age from 
college students to Senior Citizens, 
‘tare thrilled,’’ reports Choir Director 
Helen Buckman. ‘‘It’s a rather exten- 
sive repertoire,” adds Mrs. Buckman, 


but she is confident of her singers’ 
ability to master their material. The 
men have already demonstrated their 
interest and dedication by making 
numerous trips to Philadelphia for 
rehearsals, agreeing to spend the 
entire week of the Congress perform- 
ing with the choir, and, if necessary, 
sacrificing the week prior to the 
Solemn Opening of the Congress for 
last-minute rehearsals. 

Four members of St. Joseph’s 
parish will also be included in the 
Choir. The Warrington delegation, 
which includes a nun who teaches 8th 
grade in the parish school, feels that 
this involvement has enriched their 
lives, made them more aware of their 
faith, and, by working for Christ, 
brought them ‘‘closer to Him than ever 
before.”’ 

St. Joseph’s Liturgy Committee, 
chaired by Fr. Richard Maisano, 
Assistant Pastor, has instituted a 
series of First Friday evening Masses, 
the themes of whose liturgies corre- 
spond to the themes of the Congress, 
and special services will be held in the 
parish during the week of the Con- 
gress. 

‘‘The children of our grade school 
have been thinking about the Congress 
for a long time,” relates Claire Van 
Lenten, a member of the Liturgy Com- 
mittee. ‘‘They have participated in 
SIGN, and worked for months prepar- 
ing for an Open House with a Euch- 

(Continued on page 48) 


“WOMEN CRUSADERS OF 1776 


by Beverly Swerdlow Brown 


The recollections of war are often a 
remembrance only of male feats; but 
from the earliest days of the Rebellion 
colonial homemakers made their hero- 
ic mark in history. Many 18th century 
women refused to brew British tea, nor 
would they wear English linen. Some 
of the women were unwilling to enter- 
tain British sympathizers and soldiers 
in their homes. 

In 1776, the Freeman’s Journal 
boastfully reported, ‘‘The patriotic 
young women, to prevent the evil that 
would follow the neglect of putting in 
the crop, joined the ploughs and 
prepared the fallows for the seed.’’ It 
was a fact that many a farmer-soldier 
rested more comfortably knowing that 
women were doing his work. 

History books inform us of Betsy 
Ross and the flag, of Martha Washing- 
ton cheering up the troops, of Deborah 
Sampson fighting as a male soldier, 
and of Molly Pitcher, the first female cannoneer in the Battle 
of Monmouth; but there were many other women who helped 
speed up the work of revolution. There was ‘‘Old Mom’’ 
Rinker in Philadelphia. She kept a watchful eye on General 
Howe’s army and reported daily to General Washington by 
cleverly concealing messages in balls of yarn which she 
would drop over a nearby cliff that sheltered the Wissahickon 
Valley. 

One of the colonists’ first spies was Patience Lovell Wright 
who was a professional portrait sculptor. She was left a 
widow in 1769 with five children. She arranged a traveling 
waxworks exhibition which became so popular that she took 
it to England in 1772. During the onset of the Revolutionary 
War, the military often visited the exhibition and she heard 
much in their conversations that she knew would be of great 
interest to George Washington. Patience passed on the infor- 
mation to her sister in Philadelphia concealed in wax heads of 
Lord North and other British figures. 

Paul Revere was a great messenger on horseback, but so 
was Deborah Champion Gilbert, 23. She rode 100 miles from 
her New London home through enemy lines carrying the 
Army’s payroll and dispatches. She had some fearful 
moments during her ride, but she made it to her destination 
safe and sound. 

A brave housewife named Lydia Darragh, whose home 
faced the front door of British Headquarters in Philadelphia, 
made a unique contribution to the war. She sewed informa- 
tion in cloth-covered buttons which her fourteen-year-old son 
delivered secretly to General Washington. Washington 
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eagerly read the news from Philadelphia, trying to extract 
the immediate knowledge of General Howe’s next move. 

One night some British officers took over Mrs. Darragh’s 
back room and commanded the family to go to bed early. 
Lydia Darragh used this opportunity to eavesdrop. She heard 
their decision to attack the weakened colonial army within 
two days’ time. The next morning she hurriedly set out to 
inform Washington of the British plan. Washington’s intelli- 
gence officers tried to analyze the information and decided 
that Howe would pretend he was retreating to New York but 
would then cross the Delaware and attack the unguarded rear 
echelons of the Continental Army. The officers pointed out to 
the Commander-in-Chief that the British were building boats 
in the Delaware and it seemed rather obvious that an attack 
across the river was eminent. 

Washington, however, read Mrs. Darragh’s words 
differently and ordered his front lines strengthened, expect- 
ing a British frontal attack. He was correct. The British 
paraded forth feigning a march toward the Schuylkill River 
and swung around to hit the Americans, only to discover that 
they were facing a strong united Rebel army. After a useless 
encounter the entire British force swung around again and 
departed with injured dignity back into Philadelphia. When 
General Cornwallis of the British army reported the humili- 
ating incident to London he defeatingly added that in his 
opinion the Americans would never be conquered. Corn- 
wallis’ statement was a tribute to the female crusaders who 
outwitted the enemy by destroying his plans, thus making 
headway for the Cause of 1776. 
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Photography by Ken Sternberg 


Ropert Crossley Atherton 
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by Hazel M. Gover 

Down an alley in Lambertville, New Jersey, the town across 
the Delaware River from the ‘‘home of the artists,” as New 
Hope is sometimes called, one comes face to face with a cluster 
of buildings. They are a dead white with black trimmings and 
protective screenings on what were once windows. This is the 
domain of Robert Crossley Atherton. He is a painter with two 
names and two sets of friends. One consists of artists and the 
other good friends who do not discuss art — at least when he is 
present. He is known as ‘‘Cross’’ in Lambertville and as Robert 
around his home turf — take your choice. 

He began to draw with pencil and charcoal as soon as he could 
escape the houses and stick figures children love to put on 
paper. He found color and paint along the way and absorbed 
what he could from drawing classes in schools. He won scholar- 
ships, but did not accept them. An old and celebrated artist told 
him one day: ‘‘If you cannot paint, you are not going to learn 
anything further from going to school. PAINT, PAINT, PAINT! 
Whatever you have will come out.”’ 

Atherton started earning his own money when he was around 
sixteen, and had a career in the publishing field, where he 
reached the top while he was still reasonably young and 
completely sure of himself and the future. One day, he put a lot 
of things behind him and began to run free. 

What he has displayed in his gallery is living proof of how 
freely he has run forward in the world of art. In talking to him, 
one gets the feeling he is a very private person in himself and 
one who will not be disturbed by what others may think of him 
or his work. 

The door of his gallery was open, not usually the case — only 
when he is expecting visitors or when the gallery is open at 


specified hours to the public. I found myself in a flat-white world, walking on faintly gray floors, surrounded by white 
walls and white ceilings lighted to give the exhibits the greatest advantage in clarity. There were rooms beyond rooms 
and every white wall was glowing with what Atherton has achieved in the last five years with a healthy reserve of art not 
on display. It is an awesome sight, with one wall completely covered with strictly disciplined bands which are not bands 


Ideally, art stimulates and makes the senses come alive. 
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at all but letters weaving their colors in and out 
until you become completely immersed. It was a 
painting of graffiti, that strange and sometimes 
savage cry for understanding, carried to the 
extreme limits of the NOW art. 

Atherton knows what he knows by constantly 
working and studying art in the original in the fine 
museums in this country and abroad. ‘‘I certainly 
hope some day to see some of our local painters in 
the big galleries and art museums. That’s what 
really counts. We have great potential around 
here; to name a few I think can make it, Lee 
Gatch, James Groody, Louis Stone, Joseph Meier- 
hans, Lloyd Ney, George Trivelini,’’ he added 
with a faint smile, ‘‘and Crossley Atherton.”’ 

He emphasized the need for young artists: 
‘‘They should spend as much time as they can in 
art museums, not to think how much the old 


artists like a Matisse might bring in the market today, 
but to see what they did and how they did it. They 
should find out what draws people back again and again 
to the same painting or the same sculpture. There has to be some- 
thing. When they go back to their own paints to do their own thing, 
they should reach forward into new conceptions of what art really is. 
Reproductions are fine in art books, the coffee-table type, but they 
are never as good as the confrontation between the student and the 
original painting.”’ 

Two rooms are devoted to his constructural art as opposed to flat 
painting. What a long way artists have come from the trees, the 
stream with cattle up to their knees in blissful coolness, the barns, the 
old lovely houses, and the landscapes. If a painter is supposed to 
project his world for future generations, and we hope there will be 
some, Atherton is well on his way. 

He calls some of his work on canvas ‘“‘lyrical abstractions.” He 
said, ‘‘Too many painters are bound so tightly by their environments 
they can only paint what they see, not what is in their hearts and 


Art as reality, not abstraction is Atherton’s 
directive. 


minds. The ideal art exhibition would be one from which the visitors would come running out into the street, crying, 
laughing, sufficiently aroused to be furious because their senses had come alive.’ 

Atherton is not really interested in selling a painting to hang on a wall in somebody’s living room, and he is quite frank 
about this. ‘‘Making a living out of fine art today is almost impossible,’’ he told me. ‘‘There are many artists who are 
expressing themselves by creating, going forward. This side of their productive years is kept very private, shown only toa 


few knowledgeable friends. 


‘‘They are painting what they like and what they hope will aa for something in the years to come. If not in commercial 


art, they turn to pot boilers they know will sell. 
Some of them will be discovered ‘tomorrow’ and 
some will be sold at astronomical figures. Some 
hard-working painters are ‘never- found’ and go 
along all their lives, not even looking for the pot at | 
the foot of the rainbow, just contented to be 
working in their chosen field.”’ 

He went on rather thoughtfully,” The majority 
of good painters and sculptors are really not too 
money-conscious. They want to be known as 
‘good artists.’ Today when there are so many tax 
laws, state and federal, which apply to estates, 
widows are often financially crushed under the 
burden of the taxes levied against the estate of a 
working artist. This is a grim subject, I know. Too 
often, the hundreds of paintings which are packed 
away in the attic become a burdensome part of the 
estate in spite (Continued on next page) 


Atherton’s Lambertville Gallery 
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ROBERT CROSSLEY ATHERTON 
(Continued from page 25) 


of the fact that if they were put up 
for auction, they would bring in very 
little. 

“Often an average is struck of all 
the sold paintings and sometimes the 
highest figure is chosen and the 
remaining are assessed at this figure. 
This is certainly rough when there is 
little cash available to satisfy the tax 
collector. Most painters would be wise 
to look into this with someone familiar 
with the subject.”’ 

Artists are no longer the free souls 
they used to be; they are beginning to 
have as many problems tax-wise as the 
businessman and much less happy to 
cope with them. 

Atherton continues to work on the 
assumption that artists will get a 
better break in our society, with legis- 
lators passing laws that will stimulate 
the production of great art, not stifle 
it. ‘‘The future well-being of our 
country demands it,’’ he says. a 


ERA, 


1913 DUESENBERG 


FROM WRECK TO 

COLLECTORS ITEM 

(Continued from page 15) 

possession of old farmers. But the 
hard-working farmers are not easy 
marks for fast-talking city buyers. 

“A lot of them are misled,’’ Koper- 
vis said. ‘‘They’ve heard that an old 
Duesenberg brought its owner $1,500 
and they expect the same for their old 
Chevy.” 

In many cases, however, an agree- 
able purchase price can be worked out. 


FROM THE LANO OF 
BRITISH RACING GREEN 


AMERICAN RACING WHITE 
FRENCH RACING BLUE Æ 
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If you don’t plan to race, we also have maple, delft, 
java, topaz and carmine. But if you do, you should 
know that our Spitfires won the F Production 
National Championship in Sports Car Club of 
America competition for the past two years running. 


Imported Car Sata 145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) Horsham, Pa. 


Triumph Dealer Since 1953 


BELGIAN RACING YELLOW 
ITALIAN RACING RED 


TRIUMPH SPITFIRE 1500 


And with that half of the work done, 
the new (old) car owner can drag his 
possession home and survey what 
must be done next. 

“You have to be mechanically 
inclined,’’ said Kopervis: ‘‘And even 
then, you do what you can and send 
the rest out.” 

Once the real work begins, the back- 
ground research starts to pay off. ‘‘Old 
magazines are a great help,’’ Kopervis 
said. In the magazines, he explains, 
advertisements of the cars when they 
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first came out aid the restorer in 
picturing what his finished automobile 
should look like. 

“Tve seen people pay as much as 
$50 for a color postcard picturing a 
particular car, Kopervis recalled. 
‘‘And you can pay $100 for an original 
manual.”’ 

Restoring the car’s body is the most 
expensive proposition in rejuvenating 
an old junker. Rusted holes must be 
patched or the body parts replaced. 
Hardware pieces such as headlights, 
rearview mirrors and door knobs must 
be found. 

The hunting grounds for these odd 
parts are flea markets. Hours of 
digging through piles of scrap parts 
pay off in authentic restorations. 

Interior work generally must be sent 
out. Complex upholstery finishes are 
something most auto mechanics have 
only limited knowledge of. 

Engine overhauling is regarded by 
most restorers as one of the simpler 
tasks. If the engine runs at all, it — in 
most cases — can be saved. Carbu- 
retors are hard to replace, but other 
parts can be obtained or machined at 
the local shop. 

Certain parts are available through 
foreign markets. Old dies that 
stamped out what are now considered 
vintage automobiles were sold to 
foreign countries where production 
continued long past its American life- 
span. 

Some parts, such as engine pistons, 
can be adapted from parts available on 
today’s market. While the result may 
not be truly authentic, such hidden 
parts are difficult for the judges to 
spot. ‘‘Nobody is going to climb down 
the dip stick and check,’’ Kopervis 
muses. 

Glass is no problem, say the auto 
experts. Especially the flat pieces, as 
they can be measured and brought to a 
glass company to be cut. ‘‘Just don’t 
tell them (the glass company) what it’s 
for,” Kopervis warned. ‘‘If they know, 
they’re liable to boost the price.” 

Basically, the restoration process is 
a peck and search operation. Most 
backyard mechanics have the ability to 
do the work and what they can’t do, 
they send out. 

Depending on the car, the hobby can 


be quite expensive. A solidly-built, 
full-size luxury car like the 1928 
Packard could run as high as $15,000 
to $20,000 for restoration. Simpler 
models can cost a few thousand 
dollars. 

Recently, restoring automobiles has 
become a big business. Companies 
have emerged selling ‘“‘new’’ old tires. 
Another shop manufactures engines 
for the popular Model A’s. Along with 
the interest of the business world, 
prices have increased. 

But for those involved, the costs are 
unimportant. ‘‘It seems to turn men 

n,” Kopervis said. ‘‘Just like sex.”’ 

Kopervis recalls a story of a man 
who buys his son an old tin toy car to 
pedal around. The boy pedals around 
the garage one time and the father 
starts playing with it. He begins to 
restore the toy and eventually the 
young boy is no longer allowed to play 
with it. Next, the father goes out and 
buys himself a real toy — a Model A — 
and the turned-on excitement con- 
tinues. 

With over 10 years dedicated to 
studying and restoring automobiles, 
Kopervis offers a few words of wisdom 
to those novices just entering the com- 
plex world of classic automobiles. 

“I think people should remember 
that a car doesn’t have to be old to be 
restored. A lot of people get in over 
their heads with very old cars and they 
have no idea what to do with them. I 
don’t know how many cars I’ve bought 
from people who started restoring and 
then found out they really didn’t know 
how to go about it,” he said. 

“A novice could buy a milestone 
car, like the 19641!/2 Ford Mustang,”’ 
Kopervis continued, ‘‘pay around $200 
and put in another $1000 and have a 
real nice car. This way he can see if he 
likes the hobby.”’ 

And when it’s all completed, per- 
sonal pride shines almost as bright as 
the glossed finish. 

For added fun, costumes of what- 
ever period the automobile represents 
can be worn. Heading out on Bucks 
County’s quiet country roads can bring 
back the past with a lazy Sunday drive 
and family picnic. In the end, much 
more than just an automobile will be 
restored. B 
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It's Stormy 
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Hurricane stands. 
Solid brass and 
hand-blown glass. 


We have 

so many nice things 

in brass, wood, and leather. 
Do come see... 


The 
Trading Post 


Bucks County’s 
Furniture Showplace 


ROUTE 232, 
PENNS PARK, PA. 18943 
Just South of Buckingham 
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DESIGNERS and MAKERS of UNUSUAL 


EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 
SAVE 10%! Bring this ad with you 
and receive a DISCOUNT 
on all purchases from $10 to $1000. 


A diversified selection of unusual hand-made 
pieccs, the kind not found in stores! Shown 
with coordinated upholstered furniture, lamps 
and decorative accessories. Drive over today ! 


The Jennox Shopi 


Old Rt. 202, now 179, Mt. Airy, N.J. 
North of Lambertville 
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Listen to 


Kenneth Hagin’s 


Faith Seminar 
of the Air 


broadcast daily 


8:15 a.m. 
thru 
8:30 a.m. 


WIBF-FM 


103.9 on the dial 


EN me 


Ol Colonial 


PAINT COLOURS 
Authenticated 
Reproductions 

of early hues, 

by Turco's 

Colour Cupboard 


HENTOWN 
COUNTRY STORE 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
Phone 215—794-7096 
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uide 


by Barbara Ryalls 


he Nutshell 


. TO SHOPPING IN 
NEW HOPE 


Surveying shops in New Hope in a 
single column is akin to putting the 
Lord’s Prayer on the head of a pin! So 
forget it. Everyone seems to have his 
favorite, so let me share some of mine 
with you. Plus a few ‘‘discoveries’’ 
that could develop into favorites. 
Needless to say, it all adds up to but a 
smattering of the shops that give New 
Hope its’ unique flavor — a combina- 
tion of touristry and taste, savoir- 
vivre and schmaltz. 

Comprehensive hardback book- 
stores are rather a rare bird, but the 
New Delaware Bookshop (S. Main) fits 
the bill. The selection is very wide, 
with sections ranging from feminism 
to farming. If they don’t have it, they 
are very willing to order — something 
that many of the chain stores are not so 
inclined to do. You could easily lose 
yourself for an afternoon browsing 
here. 

A little gem is Strawberry Jam. It 
has access from the bookshop or S. 
Main. Its namesake, the jam (home- 
made), is tucked in a tiny back room, 
and comes in such flavors as blue- 


berry, raspberry, peach, and, of 
course, strawberry — $1.20 up. Little 
treasures abound — Bilston and 
Battersea enamels, Russian lacquer 
boxes, jewelry by Laurel of San Fran- 
cisco, unique straw boxes (starting at 
$2). A great place to find a really lovely 
gift for someone special. 

There is one shop that draws me to 
New Hope more often than any other 
and that is Japan Artisans (Ferry St.). 
Flowers and flower arranging are high 
on my list, especially in the Japanese 
style, and here can be found one of the 
most discriminating selections of vases 
and dishes in the Philadelphia area. 
The price range is wide, so that no 
matter what you can afford, you can 
find it. The stock is not just flower- 
oriented — also toys, drawing sup- 
plies, teapots, etc. — a potpourri of 
Japanese craftsmanship. 

Farther up Ferry Street is the Dela- 
ware Cheese Shop. They know their 
cheeses and you are the beneficiary of 
their knowledge. It’s a very nice little 
shop and I recommend it to you. 

On the corner of Main and Mechanic 
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you will find the Shop of India. For a 
wide selection of American Indian 
jewelry (who can explain the ‘‘why’’?!) 
this is the place. Case after case of 
bracelets, rings, pins, and necklaces. 
Beautiful branch coral necklaces for 
$25. Prices are good and the variety is 
excellent. In an adjacent room is a 
tasteful selection of imported (primar- 
ily Indian) clothes for women. 

Closer to the river on Mechanic is 
another of my favorites — Gourmet 
Gazebo. Kitchen gadgetries galore. 
Cookie cutters like you’ve never seen 
— pelican, kangaroo, seagull, ele- 
phant, and on and on. A large selec- 
tion of cast ironware, including muffin 
tins and cornstick pans. And an 
extremely large selection of wooden 
utensils. 

New Hope gained its reputation on 
the merits of its artisans, and yet, not 
long ago one couldn’t find quality 
crafts for sale. But that day has passed 
and two places have helped its 
passing. One is The Collaborative on 
S. Main. Pottery, weaving, jewelry, 
glass, and more — all handmade. The 
craftsmen are from all over the 
country. Small descriptions are posted 
of the craftsman and his art form, 
prices are well-marked, and the qual- 
ity is high. Prices run the gamut, so 
again, you can match your pocketbook. 
Hand-blown glass goblets at $15 each 
or a stoneware ashtray for $6. 

Follow the alley next to the candle 
shop and it will lead you to the Spirit of 
the Earth Gallery. Tucked back be- 
tween Mechanic and Main is a 
soaring, open, prize of a gallery-shop. 
Exhibits change from month to month, 
but in addition to whatever is exhib- 
ited, there is a variety of work. A 
group of stained glass items — wall 
panels, a chair, mirrors, and hanging 
lamps — was there when I last visited. 
This is an absolute ‘‘do not miss” 
place. It is a welcome addition to the 
New Hope scene. 

Toys for Men, in the mall on Main 
Street, is, as the name implies, geared 
toward fun things for masculine tastes 
(though in these liberated days, I 
flinch a little at the distinction). The 
stock ranges from games to barware to 
leather goods to books and cards. Here 
you can find Monopoly in Spanish or 


the World’s Dirtiest Crossword Puzzle. 
They have games to tease the intellect 
and some the eye. Guaranteed you can 
find a neat gift here. 

At the corner of Main and Bridge is 
The Selective Eye. If contemporary 
furniture and furnishings are your 
bag, stop here. There is not a lot on 
display, but he has many catalogs, 
knows his merchandise, is very help- 
ful, and prices are competitive. I have 
bought furniture for the living room, 
dining room and bedroom here and 
always been satisfied. Note — they 
have canvas replacements for director 
and butterfly chairs here. Up Bridge 
St. a little ways is Jack Kelly’s. — 
inexpensive hats and bags . . . there 
always seems to be a good buy to be 
had here. 

Across the street is Inner Dimen- 
sion. Necklaces galore. A fascinating 
place. Necklaces of feather, puka, 
wood, beads, shells — you name it, 
it’s here. There is also a selection of 
pierced earrings and rings. Prices run 
the gamut. Up N. Main Street you’ll 
find Nana’s Radish. A browser’s 
delight — I don’t think they are all that 
interested in selling, for little is 
marked. It is chock full of ‘‘semi- 
antiques’’ — like Grandmother used to 
have or ‘‘We had one of those when I 
was little!’’ type things. An abundance 
of old birdcages. 

Also on North Main are two New 
Hope institutions. One is the New 
Hope Craft Shop. Where does one 
start? Cards, wrappings, table acces- 


sories, handbags, scarves, small toys, 
wickerware, jewelry — room after 
room packed with goodies. To me, 
New Hope Craft Shop is the place to go 
for costume jewelry. You will be able 
to find whatever you need — baroque, 
beaded or burnished. Their greeting 
card selection is outstanding — un- 
usual, tasteful, and reasonably priced. 
It is the kind of shop that every time 
you move another foot, you discover 
some other delight. 

The second institution is the Shoppe 
Full of Dolls. Doll house freaks take 
note — a variety of houses, with fur- 
nishings to boggle your mind. Billiard 
tables, patio furniture, roll-top desks, 
brass beds, food and dishes, wall 
clocks. If you have it in your house, it 
is here in miniature. Dolls of every 
description reside here — china, 
stuffed, antique and imported. Just 
picture three rooms filled with dolls 
and animals! It was all I could do not to 
go home with a magnificent $17 coati. 

A most intriguing shop is Applause! 
Located on Route 202, it features an 
elegant selection of after-five fashions 
for women at competitive prices. For 
your next evening gown, this is one 
place you shouldn’t miss! 

New Hope is full of eateries, some 
better than others. This is not a 
restaurant review column, but should 
your jaunt extend into lunch, I would 
recommend The Picnic Basket — just a 
few tables but beautifully prepared 
sandwiches and salads. Or take your 
pick elsewhere, but shopping in New 
Hope should include lunch! 

If you should happen to go to New 
Hope on a Wednesday, you might 
want to plan on enjoying the 2 p.m. 
matinee at the Bucks County Play- 
house, after a morning of shopping 
and a pleasant lunch. It will round out 
your excursion day most pleasurably. 

A couple of tips — arrive at 10 a.m. 
and you'll find abundant parking and 
uncrowded shops. Have change 
(dimes) for the parking meters, com- 
fortable shoes and an adventurous 
spirit. And even if your life depends on 
it, don’t go on a Saturday or Sunday 
unless you have a predilection for 
massive crowds and traffic jams. But 
do dig in, for New Hope has a lot of 
buried treasure! E 
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STORE” 
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Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


Restoration 


Not everyone looks at a roof. I 
suggest that you do, not for the shape 
it’s in, but for its design. If you use 
your eyes, either during short shop- 
ping trips or long junkets, you will 
notice a variety of form and line in the 
roofs of houses and barns that defin- 
itely will add to the interest of your 
travels. 

Roofs can tell you much. They can 
reveal something about the climate of 
the area you are in; they can indicate 
the plan of the building, the number 
and shape of rooms beneath and some- 
times give a rough clue to the kind of 
interior you are apt to find if you 
should cross the threshold. Even while 
rolling rapidly past, you can absorb 
something about a house, just by 
studying its roof. 

Is it pitched or flat? Would you call it 
a gable, gambrel, jerkin-head, man- 
sard or by another name? Not every- 
body knows what to call a roof. In this 
column and in next month’s Restora- 
tion Primer will begin to give you a 
clue. Check the sketches for types and 
names. 

Let’s start with basics, the sturdy 
standbys, the familiar roofs of the 
stone houses and barns that abound in 
Bucks. The predominant early Bucks 
County settlers, English Quakers, 
Germans, Scotch-Irish or Ulsters, built 
the kinds of roofs familiar to them in 
the old country. These were mainly 
pitched-gable roofs with a few gam- 
brels thrown in. 


ROOFS OVER 
BUCKS COUNTY 


THE GABLE ROOF 

‘‘Gable’’ refers to the triangular 
shape at the ends of house and barn 
roofs formed by the sloping roof lines. 
The gable roof can be steeply-pitched 
or low-pitched. In snowy climates 
where the winter weather was not con- 
sistently cold, a steep roof was 
preferred. This served to rid the roof of 
the snow which could become wet and 
heavy. In other climates, like that of 
Switzerland which maintains a colder 
temperature throughout the winter, 
the roof angle often was wide, result- 
ing in a flattened roof. Thus, the roof 
held the snow which served as insula- 


A Gable Roof 


tion. Gable roofs are ubiquitous in 
Bucks with both a moderately steep 
and a low-pitched roof in evidence. An 
example of moderately-steep gabled 
roof is the well-known Thompson- 
Neely house in upper Washington 
Crossing Park, In contrast, the wide- 
angled, low-pitched roof line is clearly 
seen in the temple style Greek Revival 
office building on the east side of Main 
Street, north of State Street, in central 
Doylestown. This flattened style of 
roof is also widely used in bungalows. 


THE STEPPED GABLE 

A variation of the gable was the 
stepped gable, a very old form which 
often had openings or window lights in 
the perpendicular section above the 
first gable. I do not know of any of 
these in Bucks, even in barns. No 
doubt I have overlooked what might be 
a very good example of the stepped 
gable. 


Stepped Gable, Variation on a Gable 


I should mention that, in spite of my 
interpretation of roofs along functional 
lines, in almost all periods of archi- 
tectural history, many types and 
angles of roofs were not designed 
according to dictates of climate. Here 
in Bucks County, when, in the 1920’s, 
we re-established the Tudor style, long 
popular elsewhere in the United 
States, we followed the then-current 
mode in steep roofs. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Mercer’s ‘‘Aldie’’ on old 
Dublin Pike in Doylestown, also the 
administration building of the Bucks 
County Community College built for a 
home by Mr. George Tyler, are out- 
standing examples of houses with 
steeply-pitched roofs. The first is in 
the Tudor style, the second should be 
classified French Chateau. 


Jerkin Head, Variation on a Gable 


THE JERKIN-HEAD 

The jerkin-head is another variation 
of the gable roof, designed originally 
probably for its strength in construc- 
tion. One finds the jerkin-head in as 
widely-separated parts of the world as 
Far Eastern Nepal, and European 
Switzerland, Germany and Holland. In 
the United States, it is more common 
in the Carolinas than elsewhere, but 
Bucks County should be pleased to 
offer at least three excellent examples, 
all in Buckingham village, two on 
Bogart’s Tavern Road just off Route 
413, and the third east of the village on 
Route 413 itself. Mr. Conard Myers, a 
long-time contractor-builder of Buck- 
ingham, contended that all three 
houses were constructed by the same 
builder. If so, the distinctions between 
them indicate that each was built with 
a special client in mind. One is smaller 
than the others, and, of the two larger 
houses, one is more elaborate, built on 
a grander scale with finer trim. All 
three homes date to about 1835. 

Bogart’s Tavern Road, just men- 
tioned, is well worth nosing into. A 
cul-de-sac, it contains a variety of 
charming houses. Snug under hand- 
some old trees, all were built in the 


Special Shops for your special needs 


HOME SHOP the tlop shop 


BETTER sitting/sleeping 
UNFINISHED specialists 
FURNITURE 345-7045 
348-8136 


1776 aston Rd. Route 611 2 miles south of Doylestown 


colonial and post-colonial period, the 
latest dating 1872. 


THE A-FRAME 

The A-Frame is an enthusiastic 
advocate of the gable house. Fairly 
new on the American scene, it dates in 
type back to the early Saxons. This 
hardy race used the compact little 
house from about 400 A.D. to 1066 and 
the Battle of Hastings, when the 
Normans sailed in from the continent. 
This conquering civilization elaborated 


A-Frame, The Original Gable 


thoroughly on the simple inverted-V 
theme, developing the complicated 
medieval houses one can still see in 
England today. Yet the A-Frame 
cannot be denied. The roof comprises 
the entire house in one simple state- 
ment. In Saxon times it was made of 
saplings with cross supports and 
covered with thatch. Today more 
sturdy materials give it durability. In 
tent form it can be carried on the back. 

That this ancient, simple style is 
useful and fashionable in our twentieth 
century, albeit often as a second home, 
seems to prove the adage, ‘‘Nothing is 
new under the sun.”’ | 
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CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 


Optician 


10B SOUTH STATE STREET 
HILLBORN MEWS 
NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 


TELEPHONE 
(215) 968-4135 


For all your 
green 
& growing 


Indoor-Outdoor Garden Center 
1134 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. 
(215) 322-4300 


Reed and Steinbach 
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182 West Court Street 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 

CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


Phone: 348-4543 
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On The 


Business Side 


by Jim Murphy 


An editor I once worked for proudly 
called himself a ‘‘fact man.’’ He didn’t 
want ‘‘fluff’’ or ‘‘puffery’’ in stories. 
He wanted cold, hard facts. 

Unfortunately, many public rela- 
tions people try to avoid the facts, even 
when the facts may support their case. 
A press release I received recently 
from a trade association illustrates the 
point perfectly. 

The Pennsylvania Gas Association 
(PGA), which represents 37 utilities 
and related industries, is opposed to 
Pennsylvania House Bill 2060. This bill 
would authorize the Public Utility 
Commission to grant preferential or 
“lifeline” rates to users of low 
amounts of energy. 

The philosophy behind the bill, as I 
understand it, is that since large users 
of energy get a cheaper rate, small 
users should too. The bill is designed 
to help ‘‘the little people,’’ especially 
those in the lower income levels. 

However, according to the PGA, 
lower income people actually use more 
energy than those in other income 
brackets. This, the PGA says, is 
because lower income people stay 
home more, have larger families, less 
efficient appliances — and sometimes 
— more broken windows and leaky 
pipes. 

Maybe that’s true, I don’t know. But 
the PGA’s news release said none of 
this. All it said in its defense was: 
‘The concept that the poor use less 
energy is not based on fact. Some 
studies have shown that a substantial 
number of poor and fixed-income 
families actually use more energy. 
These families would suffer as the 
result of such preferential rates — 
rather than benefit.” 

A look at that. ‘‘Some studies have 
shown that a substantial number’. . . 
use more energy.” These are buzz- 


words, vague and unspecific. 

I called a PGA spokesperson to find 
out what studies he was citing, and 
what were some of the facts. He didn’t 
know. It took three or four more phone 
calls to nail down some of the specifics. 

The result: based on a 1974 study 
done by Consumers Power Company 
in Michigan, the PGA said 4,691 lower 
income people (making $5000 to 
$10,000 per year) used an average of 
212 cubic feet of gas. This compared to 
an average of 172 cubic feet used by 
7,357 moderate income people (mak- 
ing $10,000 to $15,000); and 191 cubic 
feet used by 5,666 middle income 
people (making $15,000 to $25,000). 
The total average use was 177 cubic 
feet. 

I don’t know how accurate and valid 
this study was. But at least it contains 
some facts. I just don’t understand 
why the PGA didn’t publish specifics, 
rather than 26 lines of puffery that 
raised more questions than they 
answered. 


CHAMBER NOTES 
Increasing individual and group pro- 
ductivity will be the subject of a short 
course sponsored by the Lower Bucks 
Chamber of Commerce on September 
13 and 14. The course will go from 
7-9:30 p.m. both evenings at Penns- 
bury High School auditorium .. . 
The Chamber is also urging its 
members to write the Bucks County 
Department of Parks and Recreation to 
support construction of the I-95 Spur 
through Silver Lake Park. The cham- 
ber, which considers the Spur to be a 
vital ‘‘missing link,’’ says delays 
caused by Environmental Protection 
Agency impact studies are ‘‘unbeliev- 
able.” 
- Two new publications will be avail- 
able this summer from the Central 


Bucks Chamber. One, a 22-page book- 
let, tells where to dine, shop and visit. 
It contains drawings by Bucks County 
artist Alfred N. Boell. 

The other brochure, about six pages 
long, describes area recreational facili- 
ties. Both are free. 

The Chamber also reports it has 
placed more than 100 youngsters in 
jobs under its ‘‘Rent-A-Kid’’ program. 

The Upper Bucks Chamber’s new 
44-page guide book also should be 
rolling off the presses soon. It contains 
histories of the various townships, and 
pinpoints tourist attractions. The book 
will be distributed free at their log 
cabin tourist centers. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Laura W. Cowles of Doylestown has 
been named director of volunteers at 
Doylestown Hospital. Previously, she 
had been on the faculty of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa... . Anita Subers 
of Solebury is the new executive secre- 
tary of the Bucks County Council on 
the Arts. She is a former president of 


the organization . . . Marietna Mascolo 
of Doylestown has been appointed tour 
director of the Pearl S. Buck Founda- 
tion in Perkasie. She’s been with the 
foundation since November, 1974. 


SMALL BUSINESS 

The U. S. Small Business Adminis- 
tration (SBA) reports it disbursed 13 
loans totalling $442,500 to greater 
Philadelphia small businesses during 
May. Among them: $65,000 to Joe 
Rodriguez, a Bucks County landscape 
gardener . . . the SBA also selected 
Lemmon Pharmacal Company of Sel- 
lersville as Small Business Prime Con- 
tractor of the Year for a five-state area 

. . Another of the SBA’s one-day 
workshops for persons who already 
own, or want to start new businesses, 
will be held on Wednesday, August 
18. For information, call 596-5834. 


OVERSEAS CALLS 
International Direct Distance Dial- 
ing (IDDD) of telephone calls to 36 
countries began July 1st for telephone 


users in six Bucks County communi- 
ties. They are: Bedminster, Bucking- 
ham, Carversville, Pineville, New 
Hope and Morrisville. Langhorne sub- 
scribers already had this service. 

A special ‘‘Overseas Dialing Book- 
let’? is available from your telephone 
business office. = 
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COUNTRY 

Q AMERICAN ANTIQUES, 
SOUTHWESTERN 
INDIAN JEWELRY 


4 E. Butler Ave. (Rt. 202) 
Chalfont, Penna. 18914 (215) 822-3987 


TWO WAY RADIO ... YOU'LL LIKE IT! 
“OPEN FORUM” 


Dick Heist 


Monday thru Friday 
11:05 to 12 Noon 


AN 1570 AM 
(MBU X 


822-8088 348-3583 343-0220 345-1441 
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GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 


GLASS ENCLOSURES 


FRANKLIN STOVES 


WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


Mon.—Fri. 9- 9 e Sat. 9-6eSun. 1-4 


THE “MOUNT VERNON” CHAIR 
created by the famous 
HITCHCOCK CHAIR COMPANY 
is handpainted & exquisitely 
stenciled. Three additional 

chairs & table will be available 

for the bicentennial. 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


OLD YORK ROAD (263) 
FURLONG, PA. 18925 


TUE. - SAT. 10 — 5 
FRI, TILL 9 
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Cracker 


Collector 


by Jerry Silbertrust 
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A UNIQUE SHOP 


Squeezed into a corner of the Buck- 
ingham Shopping Center, between a 
pharmacy and a dog-grooming shop, is 
Hank’s Antiques and Used Furniture. 
That tucked-away location is on Route 
413 (Durham Road), the short stretch 
connecting Routes 202 and 263. If 
you’ve missed Hank’s, you’ve really 
missed something. 

Everything is priced right. Virginia 
and Hank cater to the varied tastes of 
their customers and, always, to the 
pocketbook. 

‘‘We try to keep our prices attrac- 
tively fair,” Virginia said. ‘‘With 
spiraling costs today, people don’t 
want to pay, for instance, $1,000.00 or 
more for new bedroom furniture. 
They'd rather buy used or antique. 


The price is better and so is the con- 
struction.” 

While Hank’s tries to meet the 
increasing demand for good quality 
used furniture, they also try to fill 
other customer needs: for example, an 
inexpensive chest of drawers to put in 
the laundry, or for the do-it-yourselfer, 
quality furniture that is painted or 
scratched and needs some work. And, 
always, for people with neither time 
nor talent to refinish, something fine 
enough to put in their home, as is. 

Bedroom furniture — beds, chests 
of drawers, bureaus — head the best- 
seller list, with chairs, sofas and desks 
following closely behind. Virginia, per- 
sonally, is partial to tables, particu- 
larly the drop leaf. 
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“It takes up less space and is very 
adaptable, in that it can be moved 
from room to room, fitting in perfectly 
anywhere.”’ 

Hank’s customers are a divergent 
group, with divergent needs. College- 
bound students, for instance, buy 
trunks, bookcases and kitchen tables. 
Young-marrieds seek good quality, 
$300.00-range bedroom sets. The 
middle-aged are more likely to want 
something for the guest room, or for 
that certain corner. Retiring senior 
citizens request furniture such as 
drop-leaf tables to fit into their new, 
smaller quarters. The browser is of 
any age and frequently picks up a little 
stand on which to set a plant, or a 
mirror, or a pretty little piecrust table. 

According to Virginia, ‘‘The antique 
buff usually has something specific in 
mind and is looking everywhere to find 
it. Could be a jelly cupboard, wash- 
stand, etc. And there’s the eternal 
quest for round oak tables. We have a 
good demand, too, for maple. I know 
some people don’t like maple, but 
they’re learning that it is an easy wood 
to refinish and rarely veneered, which, 
if it does need refinishing, makes it a 
simpler job.” 

Over the five years at the Bucking- 
ham shop, Hank’s sees an increased 
interest in antiques, including Empire 
and Victorian. Also, magazine influ- 
ence on the public has increased. If an 
article appears explaining how to turn 
a wooden icebox into a bar or linen 
closet, everybody goes looking for an 
icebox. This appeals to people’s crea- 
tivity, nostalgia and practicality. 

I hope some of the following from 


Hank’s will interest you as much as 
they did me. The listing, of course, is 
subject to prior sale. 

Oak spool cabinet, 8 drawers, $75.00 

Winchendon maple drop-leaf table, 
Paul McCobb, $65.00. Mint condition. 

6-foot deacon’s pine bench, good 
repro, $79.50 

Mahogany bedroom set (double 
bed, dresser with mirror, chest of 
drawers, night stand) $250.00 

Gilt picture frame, swing stand, 
$8.50 

Pre-Revolutionary dovetailed, 
hooded pine cradle, $175.00 (at press 
time, had been sold) 

75-year-old oak washstand, $75.00; 
oak chest of drawers, $50.00; Mission 
oak writing table, $40.00 (all re- 
finished) 

Rose-colored, marble-top dining 
room server, mirror back (18’’ x 42’’), 
$275.00. An unusual piece. 

It isn’t easy to meet the changing 
and varied needs of the public, but 
Virginia’s energy and warm enthusi- 
asm meet that challenge. Her hus- 
band, too, is a great help with the 
heavy pickups and unloading, and 
relieving her in the shop when she is 
out buying. 

‘‘Hank actually suggested this busi- 
ness for me,” Virginia said. ‘‘He 
thought I'd like it. How right he was! 
Is it the meeting of people? I think so. 
And also because the business is 
neither monotonous nor routine. I like 
to buy and I like to sell. I hate to dust.”’ 

An honest statement and quite 
typical of the honesty and directness 
you'll receive at Hank’s Antiques and 
Used Furniture. | 


Discover 


FACTORY OUTLET 


Paint and Wallpapering Company 


Largest Selection of Wall Coverings 
All Makes & Latest Books at Discount Prices 


Strippable Vinyls 
Washable Wallpaper 
Cloth Back Vinyls 
ns $3.00 Single roll Flocks $6.00 Single roll Foils $5.00 Single roll 


Custom Coloring Paints A Specialty 
Paint For Any Job — Inside or Out 
Lincoln Hwy. & Hulmeville Ave., Penndel, Pa. 


757-6781 


OUTDOOR 
ANTIQUES SHOW 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


MEMORIAL FIELD ON US RT. 202 
Western Edge of Doylestown 


SATURDAY 
AUGUST 14, 1976 


(Rain Date August 15) 


10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Admission .50 Cents 


BUCKS COUNTY 
ANTIQUES DEALERS ASSN. 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
6'2°14'2 25 OZ. CANS 


\ 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 
DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 
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SUPPORT YOUR 
LOCAL S.P.C.A. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


NEW LOCATION 
610 N. MAIN STREET 
BOY EEST OWE) 345-9975 


1313 N.BROAD STREET 
LANSDALE 368-9652 


Park Ridge Shopping Center 
Trooper 539-9849 


“Salute to”'76 * 


enjoy the bicentennial year — 
don’t let your oil burner get you 
mad. 


i y% if your oil burner is 15 

. years old or older, it 
could be robbing you of 
preciousfueland money. 


e Try Agway bottled gas. 

e Central air conditioning installed - call for 
free estimate 

e How much are you paying for gas? Com- 
Pare our prices 

e Good news for campers — we fill your 

LP gas containers 


AGWAY 


PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
Washington & Liberty 
Newtown 968-4281 


MODERN 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO 
Manufacturer & Installer 


Distributor of Pipe: 
Be 

Plastic 

Cast Iron 

Fibre 

Steel 


For BETTER Quality & Service 


Phone 215-847-5112 
Ottsville, Pa. 18942 
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MISS JOHNSON’S 
RIDING SCHOOL 


“I try to teach the children to be 
good sports, help them to meet life 
through riding. Maybe they will be 
better citizens for it, at least I hope so. 
It’s harder than ever to grow up and 
the longer you can keep them outdoors 
with sports, not necessarily riding, but 
any sports activity which slows them a 
little, it helps.” This is Natalie 
Johnson, who is known by almost 
every aspiring young rider and mother 
of riders in the Bucks County area. 

‘We have little shows, but I don’t 
emphasize competition. I teach in a 
way which might be called old- 
fashioned, a fun way, with trail rides 
and things the children enjoy.”’ 

Natalie Johnson has been holding a 
summer riding camp for 24 years. It 
runs for eight weeks, with the mini- 
mum time two weeks. Although a child 
can’t learn to ride in just two weeks, at 
least he can-get the rudiments. The 
camp begins at 9:30 a.m. (transporta- 
tion is provided) and runs approxi- 


mately until 3:30 p.m. There is a daily 
riding lesson, with the older ones 
riding all morning, the younger ones 
not quite so long. They learn to groom 
and take care of the horse, including 
stable care. There are other camp 
activities: hiking, games, arts and 
crafts, and tennis. 

“It is not regimented . . . I don’t 
blow a whistle and say, ‘now it is time 
to do your handicrafts’ . . . they can 
brush a horse instead, if they like. 
Some want to spend their whole time 
with the horses. There is a relaxed 
atmosphere and it is designed for the 
individual. At the end of the camp we 
have a little show to see what progress 
they have made in riding. There are 
enough classes so that all the children 
can compete on their own level.” 
Throughout the camp and all riding 
lessons, safety is stressed, and in her 
24 years, Natalie Johnson has an envi- 
able record in this respect. 

The little children start out on a one 


to one basis, sitting on a pony which is 
led around on a lead rope. ‘‘The 
earliest age I take is six years. A child 
under six doesn’t have enough 
strength and coordination to get any- 
thing out of the lesson and it’s just a 
waste of time and money. Actually, I 
think. seven is the best age to begin 
lessons.”’ 

The girls helping Natalie Johnson 
with her teaching started with her 
years ago — ‘‘My girls, I have raised 
them.” It’s a happy place. Some of the 
pupils spend the whole day — they 
may have an hour lesson, but bring 
their lunch and hang around the 
horses the rest of the time. ‘‘There are 
six or seven who do this, but I like 
having kids around.’’ 

If the children request to put on the 
tack or take it off they can, (and at 
camp they learn to do this) but usually 
this is done by the assistants because 
the children (and parents) want their 
full hour on the horse. Saturday and 
Sunday the stable is like an assembly 
line and there isn’t time. 

There are 26 horses at the Johnson 
Stable now — 9 school horses, the rest 
boarders. Ponies are used exclusively 
for the little children . . . ‘‘I like ponies 
because the child can stop and steer a 
pony, while he really doesn’t have the 
strength to do this with a horse. Some 
children object — they feel they’re not 
really riding unless they are on a 
horse.”’ 

‘Does the pony ever object?” I 
asked, ‘‘do they become difficult?’’ 


‘“‘Well, sometimes they do,” said 
Miss Johnson, ‘‘and we have to put an 
expert rider on them, but most of them 
are used to it from doing the same 
thing year after year, day after day. 
Some are better suited to the slow 
work than others who become bored 
and frustrated.” A nice-looking black 
pony with a young rider up, walked by 
as we talked. ‘‘She has been a school 
horse since she was two, and she’s 20 
now. She’s been going steadily her 
whole life.” 

‘“How long does it take to learn to 
ride?” I asked. 

Natalie Johnson smiled. ‘‘There’s 
no set time, it varies so much with 
each child. The steady, once-a-week 


pupils do the best and twice-a-week 
even better. In five to six lessons they 
can usually get along, not as a good 
rider, but at least they learn the 
basics.’’ There is a larger percentage 
of girls than boys in the classes, but in 
summer camp they have a good group 
of boys. Girls from 10 to 13 just ‘‘live 
and breathe horses and then go on to 
other interests. The great majority 
come for a year or two and then drift 
away.”’ 

As they reach the age when horses 


mean more than anything else in their 
lives, the children are welcomed at 
Natalie Johnson’s Riding School. I 
watched them sitting their ponies, 
alert and eager, their backs arched in 
concentration, their hands carefully 
holding the double reins, as they 
circled around and around the ring. 
The fun and excitement is there, the 
teaching is sound, and as Miss 
Johnson says, ‘‘You hope that you 
have enriched their lives, at least a 
little bit.’’ | 


ONLY ONE 
Classic Philadelphia Lowboy in solid 
mahogany. Hand-made and carved 
by Albert Cooper who did the resto- 
ration carving in Independence Hall 
and who has been making custom 
furniture for many years. Signed 
and for sale by the maker. Call for 
further information 348-5958. 


Albert F. Cooper 
R.D. 4 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


AUGUST FURNITURE SALE 


General Electric Appliances 
Living room suites 
Bedroom suites 

Dinette sets 

Sofa beds 


è Platform rockers 

© Mattresses 

e Living room tables 

è Chairs 

èe Carpets by Magee, Mohawk, Gulistan, Downs 


Serving Bucks County Since 1946 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Open Daily 9—6 
Thursday —Friday 
Until 9 p.m. 


STAMPS 


Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
Doylestown, PA. 


DI3-1192 
348-5611 


301 YORK ROAD JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Corner Route 611 & Greenwood Ave. TU 7-7000 Closed Mondays 
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LUMBERVILLE 


GENERAL 
STORE 


1770 — 1976 


....@touch of yesterday 


Fine Foods For 
All Your 
Shopping Needs 


River Road Lumberville, Pa. 
Across from Black Bass Hotel 
Open 7 days a week 


THE DOUBLE J 


JJ 


Liberty is precious! So 
precious, many are reluc- 
tant to pay the costs. One 
of the costs is minding 
your own business and not 
your neighbor’s. Our busi- 
ness is hamburgers and 
steak sandwiches. Stop in 
and see how we mind our 
business. 


Sandwiches and Platters 
Steaks » Hamburgers 
Pizza ® Ice Cream 
Oven Baked Grinders 


Open daily 7 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Breakfast to 11 A.M. 


for take out 822-1660 
Rt. 202 West of Chalfont, Pa. 
On the Liberty Trail 
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by Aimee Koch 


avory Stewpot 


FROM THE SEA, 
FROM THE SEA... 


I just can’t let the summer go by 
without sneaking in some seafood. 
With our proximity to the shore and 
the variety available, I’d be silly not to. 
Not to mention how many people enjoy 
it! 

For the most part, these dishes 
require just assembly of the ingred- 
ients and little other attention. For this 
reason, they’re great for effortless 
entertaining, besides which, they’re 
delicious. Give them a try. You can’t 
go wrong! 


OYSTERS WITH BACON 


6 slices uncooked bacon 

12 fresh oysters 

1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

salt and pepper to taste 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

Preheat oven to 400°. Cut bacon strips 
in half and cook until almost done; 
drain. Season oysters and wrap each in 
half slice of bacon. Secure with tooth- 
pick. Bake on a rack over a shallow pan 
for 5 to 7 minutes or until bacon is 
done. Serve hot. Makes 12. 

The Honey Dressing described be- 
low is recommended for use over 
Frozen Fruit Salad. I am foregoing 
including the recipe for the salad 


because it’s probably familiar in many 
homes already. A word about the 
dressing, however. A sweet on a sweet 
may prove to be too much, so use it 
sparingly. It’s an unusual combination 
of sweet and sour, and is of a heavy, 
almost jellied consistency. I suggest 
you use it to flavor an arrangement of 
sliced tomatoes, onions, cucumbers, 
hard-boiled eggs and cheese. Garnish 
with black olives. Really different! 


HONEY DRESSING 
1⁄2 cup vinegar 

1⁄4 cup sugar 

1⁄4 cup honey 

1 teaspoon dry mustard 

1 teaspoon paprika 

1 teaspoon celery seed 

1 teaspoon celery salt 

1 teaspoon onion juice 

1 cup vegetable oil 


Mix the vinegar, sugar, honey, mus- 
tard and paprika together; boil 3 
minutes and cool. Add celery seed, 
celery salt, onion juice and vegetable 
oil; beat or shake vigorously. 


What could be duller than a slab of 
cold, naked fish staring up at you?? 
Not much. Well, this will please the 
eye and tickle the old tastebuds. Have 
everything waiting and a faster throw- 
together entree you’ll never see. 


FILLET OF FLOUNDER 
IN CHAMPAGNE 
WITH SHRIMP SAUCE 


4 large fillets of flounder or sole 
butter 
1⁄2 cup white wine 
1/4 cup shrimp, cleaned, cooked and 

finely chopped 
Preheat oven to 350°. Rinse and dry 
fillets. Season to taste. Lay in serving- 
baking dish and dot liberally with 
butter. Broil 8 to 10 minutes. Pour on 
the wine and sprinkle with chopped 
shrimp. Transfer to the oven and bake 
for 10 minutes. Garnish with slices of 
lemon and lime and watercress. 
Serves 4. 


Ready for dessert? This is perfect if 
you’re surprised by unexpected guests 
or just have a hankering for something 
sweet but not too heavy. It’s quick and 
tasty! Enjoy! 


TIPSY CAKE 


1 slightly stale sponge cake 

sufficient sweet wine or sherry to soak cake 
6 tablespoons brandy 

blanched almonds, slivered 

2 cups soft custard 

whipped cream 

fresh fruit, optional 


Arrange cake in a shallow glass bowl 
or on a compote stand. Pour the wine 
and brandy over the cake. When liquor 
has soaked through, pour on the 
custard. Decorate with blanched al- 
monds and top with whipped cream. 
For some color, add blueberries, 
strawberries, grapes, sliced fresh 
peaches or any fruit before serving. 
Cake may also be cut into two layers 
and filled with some of the custard. 
Serves 6-8. E 


ah & COMMERCIAL 
Van ‘an Pa 


Sau “Up 
Sit ONS 
Specializing in 


Precision cuts 
and highlighting 


SLINGS 


Free Parking 
RG in the Rear 


70W State Streete Doylestown. Pa. 18901 345-8252 


CUSTOM DESIGNED POOLS 


FOR ANY STYLE ARCHITECTURE 
Top Quality Engineered 
INGROUND POOLS 
to fit any size 
pocket book 


RESIDENTIAL 


o 


COMPLETE SERVICE ¢ SALES ¢ INSTALLATION » RESTORATION 


CUSTOM ae Senc 
SWIMMING POOLS inc. 


“THE TRUSTED NAME” 
For free estimates call 


249-3599 sare 


R.D. 1 DOYLESTOWN, PA. Gunite 


e MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT 


e CHEMICALS 


Li's Aloo? 
Te Re Tm 
Tee 


Where you save 
does 
make a difference 

357-6700 


at 
TREVOSE 


garincs 


TREVOSE 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


Six Convenient Locations: 

Rte. 202, Buckingham 

735 Davisville Rd., Southampton 

Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 

Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 

Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 
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Linda M. Segletes 


Adventures in Travel 


COMPLETE TRAVEL SERVICE 


Mon, — Fri. 10 to 6 
Thurs. 10 to 8 


Rt. 611 & Applebutter Rd. 

(Located in SPORT SPOT) 

PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
766-0100 


BRINKER'S 
FUELS INC. 


HEATING 
& 
AIR CONDITIONING 
SALES SERVICE 


INSTALLATION 


FUEL OIL + GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 
MOTOR OIL 

COMMERCIAL LUBES 

BUDGET PLANS 


348-2670 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Last September, 
their three oldest children out of the 
family nest, avid travelers Marvin and 
Shirley Radoff of Yardley decided to 
embark on a long-awaited dream trip: 
anine-month tour around the U.S. and 
Mexico. After arranging for youngest 
son Philip’s leave of absence from 
school for this cultural opportunity, the 
trio departed in a Pace Arrow motor 
home. Their letters describing their 
experiences and observations are too 
enjoyable not to be shared with others, 
especially in this Bicentennial year — 
hence this column. 


Dear Friends: 

Our intrepid trio was last seen 
poised to face the perils south of the 
Rio Grande — bandits on the right, 
pottery on the left and the alimentary 
perils fore and aft. But, with more 
bravado than brains, we plunged into 
the fray. 

Monterey appeared at the end of a 
dusty, arid plain surrounded by the 
Siedre Madre Mountains of north- 
eastern Mexico. It is a large manu- 
facturing city with little charm for the 
tourist. However, we visited the Crissa 
factory whose workers hand-fashion a 
leaded glass resembling Steuben and 
Waterford. Nearby, we watched 
leather workers preparing saddles, 
belts, jackets and bags. Philip again 
scored with a handsome suede jacket 
while poor Shirley was again too big, 
too soon and Marvin was the gringo 
with too much middle. Since the day 
was November 20, commemorating 
one of the many revolutions — this 
one, 1910 — we climbed the Cerro de 
Silla (Saddle Mt.) that evening to 
share in the celebration of dances and 
fireworks, overlooking the city’s lights 
sparkling below. Unfortunately, we 
were not prepared for winter evenings 
in the mountains, for a chilly wind 


erapes, 
rebozos, ponchos, et al. The program 
was cut short as the natives were as ill- 
prepared as we for the elements. They 
exploded their last fireworks in a 
frenzy of pinwheels, Roman candles 
and assorted flares. 

Nearby Saltillo introduced us to the 
smaller city, this one centered about 
handcrafts — serapes, chiefly — and 
site of a medical school (Mexico caters 
to — or exploits — the foreign medical 
student). Modest shops, fairly well- 
paved streets, and well-tended plaza 
led to shabby, stuccoed, one-story 
buildings and gave notice of the towns 
ahead, whose adobe huts, rutted 
streets, crumbling walks and ancient 
vehicles were in sharp contrast to the 
central church, which although in 
similar disrepair externally, opened 
into ornately-adorned naves with gilt 
and marbled chapels, crystal chande- 
liers and religious statuary — Catholic, 
yet all with unmistakable Indian archi- 
tectural and decorative influence. 

The road south to Matehuala con- 
tinued on a high, arid plateau with still 
higher peaks all about, somber with 
the grey rock almost devoid of tree and 
shrub. The few Indians of the area eke 
out a bare existence based on goats 
and cultivation of the maguey cactus 
(source of pulgue, tequila and mescal) 
barely shaded by the Yucca and 
Joshua trees whose spindly crest of 
dagger-like leaves spread over a hula- 
skirted trunk which gives little hint of 
their lily-cousins. Transportation is the 
ox cart, burro or foot. Pathetic figures 


crouched patiently at roadside, the 
choking dust announcing the arrival of 
a rickety, overcrowded bus. An occa- 
sional patch of corn is coaxed from a 
parched stubborn field. The hills 
around once hummed with the ma- 
chinery of silver mining and the pack- 
trains headed for the coffers of Spain, 
tempting the bandits of Real de 
Catorce, now virtually abandoned on 
the mesa 3000 ft. above. There is silver 
yet hidden there, but the mines were 
flooded in that same ill-fated year of 
1910 and a capital-poor village cannot 
reopen them. The miner’s children 
now can only cultivate the nopal cactus 
whose prickly pear bears a fruit called 
tuna which is eaten fresh and also 
crushed to make a candy-like cheese. 

San Luis Potosi still farther south 
offers a mix of city and town — manu- 
facturing and handcrafts, school and 
marketplace, home of rebozo (a wool, 
cotton or silk shawl which identifies 
the Mexican senora, serving as sun- 
shade, windbreak, arm warmer and 
harness for babe in arms or concealer 
of babe in belly, usually at the same 
time — no evidence of the pill here!) 
We met a student exchange group 
from Dartmouth and chatted with 
them on the main street of town while 
we waited for our laundry, being 
ironed dry by the apologetic daughter 
of the establishment whose solitary 
clothes dryer was waiting for manana. 
November is Fair-time in state capital 
San Luis Potosi, and we picked our 
way carefully between the stalls of 
cattle, sheep, goats and horses while 
the midway blared with song, dance 
and amusement, acres of food — 
sweet rolls, chicken, barbecued kid 
(baby goat), cracklings, hotcakes with 
marmalade, tacos, enchiladas, ta- 
males, and mixtures we can neither 
describe nor endure — and the piece 
de resistance — the palenque with its 
cockfights. We entered here as well, 
curiosity overcoming the qualms of an 
SPCA-oriented childhood. What a 
tumult! Cocks and their afficionados, 
music, drinks, banter not always 
friendly, since the minimum bet is 
$40.00 on a match and $8.00 or $16.00 
on a 12-number lottery. A patient 
gambler with his coterie of chicks, one 
of whom spoke English, introduced us 


to the fine points of the occasion. 
Unfortunately, the gruesome finale 
becomes too somber. We left at 10 
p.m. with the evening barely begun. 
They go on ’til every bird has his dance 
with death, often until 3 a.m. 
Through the mountains to San 
Miguel de Allende with a pause to 
mount the cathedral steps of Dolores 
Hidalgo where the ‘‘Critode Dolores’’ 
was raised by Father Miguel Hidalgo 
on September 16, 1810. This started a 
bloody siege with the Spanish which 
sent eventually a Manifesto of Inde- 
pendence to King Ferdinand (not of 
Isabella fame). San Miguel de Allende 
is best known for a fairly large U.S. 
escapee group. The Instituto Allende 
offers a leisurely curriculum of arts 
and crafts, and pleasant climate and 
lovely hills overcome the distress of 
cobblestone streets, steep climbs and 
somewhat decayed colonial facades 
(often opening into delightful gardens 
and loggias). We got the pitch for 
retirement to the Villa de les Freiles 
(Monks), the Hemlock Farms of San 


for bed, 


Miguel. On then, through Celaya, 
birthplace and proving ground of 
Architect Tracguerras, builder of 
many churches in Mexico in the early 
1800’s. His church of Carmen is a 
melange of tiled domes, gothic col- 
umns, Goya-esque frescoes, gilt 
redeos and altars with the door imprint 
of Toltec origins. We were delayed by 
a funeral procession of walking mourn- 
ers all bearing gladiolas preceded by a 

station wagon serving as hearse. 
Then, a roadside encounter with a 
ragged ‘‘fresas’’ salesman to savor the 
strawberries of Irapuato, and we now 
loll by the tepid waters of La Caldera 
— the Belneario of Abasolo. The town 
has surrendered to the flies, but here, 
just a few yards away there is a 
somewhat shabby third generation 
Grossinger’s of Mexico. It is a Spa — 
thermal spring pools, volcanic vapors 
and every sport known to Neshaminy 
Gym Night! We’re staying to ‘‘take 
the cure’’ and regroup our forces for 
more to come. L] 
The Radoffs 


FINE LINENS 
bath and kitchen 


e CUSTOM AND READYMADE DRAPERIES 
e BATH FASHIONS 
e COMPLETE BED LINEN ENSEMBLES 
e TABLE CLOTHS e PLACE MATS 
e MATCHING NAPKINS 


COUNTY LINEN Center 


22—28 South Main Street, Doylestown, Pa., 348-5689 
Huntingdon Valley Shopping Center, Rockledge, Pa.. WI 7-5965 


BAC 


MC 


Daily 9:30 ‘til 5:30 Friday ‘til 9 
Free Parking 


BUCKS county apparel 


WOMEN’S 


factory outlet 


WITH CLASS 


Name Brands — First Quality Merchandise 


40x TO 50« OFF 


PHONE: 348-9522 


BANKAMERICARD 
Pa | 


LOCATION — 3617 Old Easton Hwy. Behind Conti’s Restaurant 
Hours: Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 10 — 5:30 pm Fri. 10 — 9 pm 
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Book 


Reviews 


Irene Copeland’s Guide to 
FLEA MARKETS 

In The Northeast 

Bodger Press Ltd. 

New York 

1976 204 pages $3.95 

Flea markets are a global phenome- 
non. From New Hope to New Delhi, 
buyers and sellers are confronting one 
another in increasing number. I 
strongly suspect the number of books 
on the subject is also increasing. 

Irene Copeland’s paperback nar- 
rows the field to the nine northeastern 
states. Markets are grouped according 
to state, then arranged alphabetically 
by town. Small scale maps are 
included. Information on each flea 
market includes address, when open, 
type merchandise sold, nearby tourist 
attractions and dealer information, 
such as how much it costs to rent 
space. 

I found some of the introduction 
pertinent: ‘‘Don’t wear perfume or 
hair spray . . . they attract yellow 
jackets.’’ True. However, even though 
visiting all the markets would be diffi- 
cult, Mrs. Copeland’s suggestion that 
flea market owners fill out her ques- 
tionnaire and return it, made it 
obvious this was a compilation, not a 
reporting job. 

I noted several errors, just in our 
own area. The listing of Mary Fisher’s 
of Lahaska did not include actual rates, 
but merely said they vary. They don’t. 
Mrs. Fisher had not been contacted for 
this information, for she would have 
been glad to have given figures. In the 
Lambertville, N.J. listings, the Golden 
Nugget and Cook’s each mention that 
the other is half a mile away, when, in 
fact, only a fence separates the two. 
Rice’s, on Green Hill Road in Sole- 
bury, was not included at all. 

Frankly, the book did not interest 
me, and I’m a flea market addict. I 
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can’t imagine taking off on vacation, 
toting this book as if it were a tour 
guide. Maybe you would. If so, you’ll 
be pleased to learn Mrs. Copeland 
plans additional guides for other 
states. E 

Jerry Silbertrust 


HOW I FEED MY FAMILY 

ON $16 A WEEK 

(AND HAVE MEAT, FISH 

OR POULTRY ON THE TABLE 
EVERY NIGHT) 

by Jo Ann York with 

Jerome Agel and Eugene Boe Coward 


McCann & Geoghegan 
1975 159 pages $5.95 


It is fascinating to contemplate any- 
one in today’s economy feeding a 
family of four on $16 per week, especi- 
ally in Washington, D.C.! Our family 
of four almost triples that budget and I 
don’t feel we splurge on luxuries. 
Everything that Mrs. York prepares is 
made from ‘‘scratch.’’ We all agree 
that many of the ‘‘helpers’’ on the 
market today are a temptation, especi- 
ally for the working housewife. How- 
ever, when you stop to think about it, 
making meals from ‘‘scratch’’ really 
requires only creativity and not that 
much extra time. The meal is usually 
more nutritious and tastier to boot. 

Although it is difficult to imagine 
that the York family can be satisfied on 
the menus and portions detailed in the 
book, each individual family must find 
their own diet requirements. Mrs. 
York realizes that her budget and her 
family’s needs are not right for every- 
one. She suggests that you find an 
amount to spend each week that covers 


your economic and dietary require- 
ments and stay within that amount. As 
prices rise, the trick is to find substi- 
tutes to keep within your budget. 
Watch specials and take advantage of 
them. Be willing to substitute chicken 
for steak if the price is out of your 
range. I have set a figure for our family 
and so far have been able to keep 
within its limitations. Raisins and 
carrots seem to stave off hunger as 
well as cookies after school, and the 
children eat a far better dinner. 

Some of Mrs. York’s recipes are 
included in the last part of the book. 
My family has threatened to leave 
home if I make ‘‘whities’’ instead of 
“brownies,” but they are still around 
without the ‘‘brownies,’’ so there is 
hope!!! 

Generally I found this an excellent 
book from which we can all learn a 
valuable lesson. Even though I can’t 
feed my family on $16 per week, I’m 
determined to stick to the budget I’ve 
set. a 

Bobbe Binder 


TRINITY 
by Leon Uris 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Garden City, N.Y. 
1976 751 pages $10.95 

Trinity takes the reader back to 
where it all began — to the fight as it 
shaped up for the first round. It repre- 
sents the period of Irish history when 
the frustration of living under iron- 
fisted aristocratic rule could no longer 


be tolerated and the result was the 
beginning of decades of civil turmoil. 

The Irish Catholics and Protestants 
and the British constitute this Trinity, 
which, to Uris, is ‘‘the oil and water of 
the Irish epic that would never mix.” 
Laced with romance and day-to-day 
family living experiences, Trinity is a 
lengthy account of the events which 
precipitated the Irish conflict and a 
description of the lifestyles of each of 
the three sides involved. 

Uris makes his point long before the 
last page is turned and a gold star or 
banana split should reward those who 
finish. For those who do mush on, the 
book gives an enlightening look at 
many social and religious practices of 
the day. 

Trinity was but the first round. 
There have been many more since and 
it looks like there may be many more to 
come. Not only is this the opinion of 
Uris and myself, but even of Eugene 
O’Neill, who said it so well — ‘‘There 
is no present or future — only the past, 
happening over and over again, now.”’ 

El 
Aimee Koch 


HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE 
by John Burroughs/Charles Davis 
Tamarack Press 

Madison, Wisc. 168 pages $20.00 

This book certainly lives up to what 
the title implies. It is a wealth of 
sensitive observations by John Bur- 
roughs, edited and visually interpreted 
by Charles Davis. The two mesh 
beautifully although the paths of their 
lives never crossed. 

The quiet moments when nature 
speaks to the attentive are carefully 
recorded in both verse and color photo- 
graph. In the bustle and business of 
our modern lifestyles, these gems are 
the statements we often cannot hear. 

Harvest of a Quiet Eye presents in a 
straightforward, easy style and hand- 
some layout the insights of two men 
who are in tune with the earth. It is the 
desire of Davis, with the guidance of 
John Burroughs’ writings, that this 
book should *‘. . . speak to the yearn- 
ings of others to seek nature for 
themselves.’’ And so it does. | 

Jeanne Powell 
(Continued on page 49) 


x "A SHORE ENTERPRISE” * 


FLEA & FARMER'S MARKET 


X- 


Every Wednesday & Sunday 8 to 3 


Roosevelt Drive-in Theatre 
Rt. 1, Langhorne, Pa. 


Dealers Space available $5.00 
Antiques & Collectibles X- 
+ x 


Snack Bar è Jewelry è Linens è Toddler Clothes è 
Converse Sneakers e Plants è Produce e And Much More 


FREE ADMISSION TO THE PUBLIC 


Gifts and Crafts of Distinction 
Work by local Artisans 


Paperback Books Newspapers 
Hardback Books Cards 


FOS 


THE 
CHALFONT Magazines Wrappings 
BANK BOOK “If it’s printed, and we don’t 


and have it .... we'll get it!” 


met RE AA 


OA 
© BOOKS e GIFTS 
e CARDS 


Bank Book & Chings 


40 Main St. Chalfont, Pa. 822-2204 


e Doylestown 
e Cross Keys ¢ Dublin 


Three offices to serve you...and you get 5%% per 
year for your regular savings, compounded daily to yield 
5.47% per year. 

Your savings are insured up to $40,000 by the 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation. 

High interest and security — that’s what you get at 
Doylestown Federal. 


on Monument Square’ 


Doylestown Federal Savings 


and Loan Association fe A 


60 NORTH MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


CROSS KEYS OFFICE: % MILE NORTH OF CROSS KEYS ON RT. 611 
DUBLIN OFFICE: 174 NO. MAIN ST., DUBLIN 
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Country Dining 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


INN 


Luncheons 1 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5: 00-11: 00 

Late snack menu 

served ’til 1:00 a.m. 

Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 days a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


Galloway & Bristol Rd. 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
(behind Neshaminy Mall) 
For Reservations: 

(215) 752-5500 


Osceola 


Siouxcilian Room e Pizzeria e 752-5084 
TAKE OUT 


Ao RESTAURANT 
; AND 
COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


x j 964 Woodbourne Rd. 
Levittown, Pa. 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
A WEEK 


TAKEOUT SERVICE 
PHONE 943-8800 
AE , MC, DC accepted 


MC CAFFERTY 
FORD 


» N + 


as anunoeooom —~ 
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RESTAURANT OF 
THE MONTH 


The B.M.I. — Where peaceful quiet dining at 
reasonable prices has been a tradition since 1958. 
A full bill of fare awaits you — selections to please 
one and all. Great seafood — the best in steaks, 
chops, poultry and veal. We have a complete 
selection of fine wines and cocktails to add to your 
dining pleasure. We are open all seven days — 
for breakfast — luncheon — dinner and late 
snacks — 6:00 in the morn to half-past midnite — 
Saturday — 7:00 in the morn to half-past midnite 
and Sunday 7:00 in the morn to 10:00 p.m. We 
have seven banquet rooms from 10 to 125 
persons. The perfect setting for your next party 
— wedding — sales meeting or banquet — 
Remember — if you’re having an affair have it at 
the B.M.I. The Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Route 13 
and the Pennsylvania Turnpike (exit 29), Bristol, 
Pennsylvania 19007 — for reservations call 
215-788-8400. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BERKS COUNTY 


Stokesay Castle, Hill Rd. and Spook Ln., 
Reading, Pa. (215) 375-4588. Gourmet dining ina 
medieval castle. Generous portions along with 
your favorite beverage. Merlin’s Magic for 
children on Sundays. Call or write for brochure 
and map. All major credit cards accepted. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Beef & Barrel Restaurant, Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike, 
Levittown, Pa. Quiet comfortable dining can be 
found in this beautifully decorated restaurant and 
lounge which features Live Entertainment every 
Wednesday thru Saturday for your listening and 
dancing pleasure. 


Boswell’s Restaurant, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
794-7959. Dine in a congenial colonial atmos- 
phere on such fine eatables as Duck or Flounder 
stuffed with Crabmeat. Lunch platters, dinner 
platters and sandwiches. Children’s menu. 
Credit Cards: American Express, Master 
Charge, Diner’s Club. 


kg ki 
Ant 131 S. STATE ST. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 9686707 
RESTAURANT & COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Established 1758 
LUNCHEON, Monday — Friday 
11:30 A.M. — 2:30 P.M. 
DINNER, Monday — Saturday 
§ —11 P.M, 

Sundays 1 — 9 pm 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Banquets e Weddings Private Parties 
Wines »• Cocktail Bar 
OPEN SUNDAY 2 T0 7 


598-7469 Rts. 413 & 232 


Wrightstown 


RESTAURANT 


3 —' Tues., Wed., 
L rN Thurs., Fri. 
Fi. rn, a! 1:00 to 2:30 
eat nY E 5:00 to 8:00 
ma T Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
=> Sunday Dinners 
name 12: 30:t0 7:30 
Closed Monday 
Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 


Xe 


«__ sas 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a week. 
Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. All 
major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have it 
at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Brugger’s Pipersville Inn, Rtes. 413 & 611, 
Pipersville. 766-8540. Country dining in the fine 
old Bucks County Tradition, serving such dishes 
as Pie-Eyed Shrimp (Shrimp in beer batter), 
Roast Duckling, Crabmeat au Gratin. Children’s 
Menu. Cocktails served. 


China Moon Restaurant, 1965 Street Road, 
Cornwells Heights (Bensalem Center). Dining in 
unique atmosphere, with an extensive menu of 
genuine Chinese cuisine. Excellent service and 
delightful food is our goal. Open for lunch and 
dinner, 12-12 daily. 


The Copper Door North, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
DI 3-2552. Creative menus for outstanding food 
and drink, in a comfortable atmosphere, include 
such specialties as Steak Soup, Seafood Feast 
Stregato, freshly baked bread and Chocolate 
Mousse Pie. Drinks are giant-sized and delicious, 
whether you order a ‘‘Do-It-Yourself’’ Martini, a 
Mocha Mixer or a Gin Jardiniere topped with 
crisp vegetables. Dinners include soup, salad, 
bread, potato or Linguine in a choice of special 
sauces from $4.95 to $9.50. Daily specials 
featuring such dishes as Surf, Turf & Barnyard — 
Filet, Lobster Tails & Bar-B-Qued Ribs — are 
$6.95. 


Ewald’s Restaurant, Route 611, Riegelsville, Pa. 
Enjoy quality dining in a relaxing, historic 
atmosphere. Luncheon, 11:30 to 3:00; Dinner, 
5:00 to 9:30; Sunday, dinner only, 1:00 to 8:30. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for a 
relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 


Ya 
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in the 
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ig 
VILLAGE 2 
NEW HOPE 


Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. Dining 
in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. Wine & 
Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 
($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Monday. Bar 
open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food for 
family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily, Lunch from 
11 a.m. Summer closing, 12 p.m. daily. 


Ho Wah, 964 Woodbourne Rd., Levittown, Pa., 
featuring the finest Chinese, Polynesian, Ameri- 
can cuisine. Exquisite dining, attentive service, 
cocktail lounge serving Exotic Nectars of the 
Islands. Banquet & catering facilities available. 


Imperial Gardens, 107 York Rd., Warminster 
(N. of County Line Rd.). 674-5757. Excellent 
Chinese fare for the discerning gourmet. Special- 
izing in Cantonese, Szechuan and Peking style 
cooking, they also offer Mandarin and Polynesian 
favorites. Take Out Menu available. BAC. 


Inn Flight Restaurants & Cocktail Lounges, 
Abington. Colmar, Feasterville & Warrington, 
are designed to absolutely meet your dining out 
demands — service, atmosphere and location 
with special features in QUALITY and PRICE! 


La Bonne Auberge, Village 2, New Hope, Pa. 
862-2462. A lovely picturesque farmhouse, set in 
the hills of Bucks County. Everything is special — 
a dining delight — Potage Cressonniere, Rack of 
Lamb Arlesienne. Wednesday feature, three 
course Table D’ Hote Specialty for $9.25. Dinners 
$8 - $14 from 7 - 10. Enjoy the Cellar Bar with 
entertainment til 2. Reservations preferred. 


La Grenouille Restaurant in Newtown’s Historic 
Thornton House - 1747 - LUNCH - DINNER - 
SNACKS - Frenchman’s Delight - La Soupe a 
L’oignon Gratine, Salade & Parfait - $2.50; 
Boeuf Paysanne; Le Steak Americain. - Bring 
your wine - Closed Monday. Proprietaire - 
Genevieve de Castellane Kiernan. 


A first rate French Restaurant 


rustic setting of a 200 year 


old farmhouse. 


DINNER 7-10 PM 


Cellar Bar with piano music 


CLOSED TUESDAY 


FOR RESERVATIONS 


215-862-2462 


PIYROUSE 
8 ‘INN. 


Food, Spirits, Lodging 
& Entertainment 


50 South Main Street 
New Hope, Penna. 18938 
Phone: 215-862-5083 


Richard C. Akins 
Proprietor 
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FOOD, COCKTAILS AND LODGING 


The 
Bristol Victor Yan 


Bristol, Pa. 19007 


(215) 788-8401 


ESN RESTAURANT 


Genuine Chinese Cuisine 


open 7 days 
a week 
12—12 


Bensalem Conroe 
CHINA MOON 


e Businessmen’s 
Lunches 

e Family Dining 
e Banquets & 
Parties for all 
occasions 

e American 
preparation 


1965 Street Road 


Take Out Orders 
639-3995 


Warm. . .Wonderful. . .Early American. . . 

a MUST for Bicentennial dining 
Ghosts from Revolutionary days won't 

mind your joining them nightly for 

dinner ... or drinks. 
Saturday & Daily Luncheons... 
11:30 AM-3PM 
Sunday Brunch... Noon to 3 
Sunday Dinner ...4to9 


Banquets, parties, meetings invited. 
BA, AE, MC 
Accepted 


Water Wheelie 
=a 
Old Easton Road, Doylestown, Pa. 
(215) 345-1015 For Reservations 
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BREAKFAST 
IS READY 


Daily from 6 a.m. 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON e DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


RTS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 


SUMMER HOURS 
Daily: 6 a.m. to Midnight 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


te X Red Lion him 


516 BRISTOL PIKE 
ANDALUSIA, PA. 
Since 1730 (215) 788-3153 


Open daily 11 a.m. — 2 a.m. 


PEKING FOOD ANED, 
IMPERIAL GARDENS 
ize CHINESE 
id RESTAURANT 


TO WELCOMETHE YEAR OF THE DRAGON 
107 YORK ROAD, WARMINSTER 
Mon, — Thurs. 11:30 A.M. — 10:30 P.M. 
Fri. — Sat. 11:30 A.M. — 12 P.M. 
Sunday Noon — 10 P.M. 
Rt. 263 bet. County Line and Street Road 


674-5757 


/ 
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¢ WARRINGTON 
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© FEASTERVILLE 


Inn Flight 


RESTAURANT/COCKTAILS 
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Lee Conti’s Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 


clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World } 


atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 ‘a.m. 
Cocktails, sandwiches, dinners. Live enter- 
tainment. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street Road, 
Cornwells Heights, PA. 638-1500. Listed as one 
of the Ten Best Restaurants in Philadelphia, this 
restaurant lives up to its reputation. Late nite 
dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live enter- 
tainment nitely 9 p.m, - 2 a.m. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Old Anchor Inn, Routes 413 & 232, Wrights- 
town. 598-7469. Good old-fashioned American 
food in a country setting. Cocktails served. Lunch 
alacarte from $1.25. Dinner a la carte from $4.95. 
Closed Monday. 


Playhouse Inn, Main St., New Hope, Pa. Next to 
the Playhouse, overlooking the scenic Delaware. 
Dine on such delicacies as Ratatouille or Ham 
served on French Toast w/raisin sauce. Enter- 
tainment & fine service are our specialties. 
Meals til 1 a.m., cocktails always. 862-5083. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowl and beef for lunch 
and dinner. Piano bar. Telephone 766-7500. 


Red Lion Inn, established in 1730. 516 Bristol 
Pike (Rt. 13) Andalusia, Pa. 788-3153. Open daily 
for lunch, dinner and cocktails 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Featuring American and Continental cuisine 
served in an Early American candlelit atmos- 
phere. 


Seafood Shanty, 8 convenient locations in the 
Delaware Valley. Fresh seafood and generous 
cocktails. Open 7 days. Casual dining in a 
nautical atmosphere for the whole family. Dinner 
specials Mon.-Thurs. AE, BAC, and MC 
honored. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine continental 
cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. Tony 
Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed Monday. 


Thunder Valley Inn, 3334 Bristol Rd., Cornwells 
Heights, Pa. Fine dining in unique American 
Indian decor. Open-hearth preparation. Prime 
ribs, steaks, lobster our specialties. Music Wed. - 
Sat. Weekday lunch. Open weekends 4 p.m. - 
2a.m. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 


RESTAURANT AND LOUNGE 


Located in the Holiday Inn of Bristol 
6201 Bristol Pike 
Levittown, PA 19057 
For Reservations, (215) 946-1100 


766-8540 


LUNCH DAILY 12:00 to 2:30 
DINNER 5:00 to 10:00 


SUNDAYS DINING 
1:00 to 9:00 


CLOSED MONDAYS 


For your Dining & Dancing Pleasure 
Live entertainment 7 nights each week 
Late Dining on Friday & Saturday 

Until 1:00 A.M. 
IN THE HOLIDAY INN 
3499 STREET RD., NEAR ROUTE 1 
CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 638-1500 
ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
Banquet facilities for 275 available 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


WARRINGTON 


GLENSIDE 


Open daily 11 am to 2 am 
Sunday 4 to 10 


LOBSTER TAIL 
DINNER 


1/2 Ib. Australian Lobster Tail served with 
Drawn AA Butter, Baked Potato and Krispslaw 


ednesday 
NEW ENGLAND 
CLAM BAKE 


Bowl of Clam Chowder or Clams on 

the 1/2 Shell, a delicious combination 
of Steamed Clams, Chicken, Shrimp, 
Corn on the Cob and Baked Potato 


AE, BAC, and MC HONORED 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 11 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
LANGHORNE è N.E. PHILA. è TRENTON è WARRINGTON è GLENSIDE è WEST LAWN e MT. PENN è LEBANON 


S Seqlood Shanty’ Restaurants SSS 


‘Tuesday 
SHRIMP FEAST 
“All You Can Eat” 


Hot or Cold Steamed Shrimp with Clam 
Chowder, Baked Potato and Krispslaw 


Thursday 
LOBSTER 
FEAST 


Live Maine Lobster, Corn on the Cob, 
Baked Potato and Krispslaw 
Additional Lobsters Each $4.50 


tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb selec- 
tion of wines and unique service combine with 
intimacy and charm to provide the very best. 
Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selection 
of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic setting. 
Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


Vincent’s Warrington Inn. Choose from no less 
than 80 succulent entrees. Anything from 
seafood to Italian specialties. Easton Rd. (Rt. 
611) and Bristol Rd., Warrington, Pa. 6 miles 
above Pa. Turnpike. 


Water Wheel Inn, Old Easton Road, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 345-1015. Daily service from 11:30. 
Fine foods, spirits, and malt liquors. Saturday 
lunch 11:30 a.m. ’til 3 p.m. Sunday Brunch noon 
to 3. Delicious meals served in Early American 
setting nightly. Parties, banquets, receptions, 
and meetings invited. BA, MC, AE accepted. 


The White Hall in Historic Newtown. Attractive 
atmosphere in Gay Nineties Drinking Parlor and 
colonial dining room. Luncheon featuring Salad 
Bar with Hot Specialty. Monday thru Friday, 
11:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. Specialty dinner menu 
featuring Steaks, Chicken and Fish, Teriakis, 
Salad Bar and Hot Breads. Monday thru Satur- 
day, 5 - 11 p.m. Junior Citizens Platter for the 
under 12 guests. 10% discount to Senior Citizens 
on food only. Sunday dinner 1 - 9 p.m. 131 South 
State Street, Newtown. 968-6707. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Montgom- 
ery County with four fireplaces burning & hand- 
crafted bar. Serving such continental cuisine as 
Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crabmeat, 
Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Combina- 
tion, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mushrooms w/ 
crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily specialties. 
Early bird menu served Tues., Wed., & Thurs. 
5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. Closed Sun. & Mon. 


Lunch & Dinner 


Piano Bar 
Featuring 
Dottie Clarke 
Wed. — Sat. 


Open every day 
Tel: 766-7500 


-+ 


Route 611 
Plumsteadville, Pa. 


PLUMSTEADVILLE INN 


American Heritage Fare cd 


1751 


Home of the famous Durham Boats 
on scenic Rt. 611 


9 
RESTAURANT 


Riegelsville, Pa. 9 miles south of Easton 
(Durham Twp. in Bucks Co.) 


Luncheon 11:30 to 3:00 Dinner 5 to 9:30 
Sunday — Dinner Only 1 to 8:30 


Sorrento 


RESTAURANT AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Live Entertainment and Dancing Nitely 
For Reservations, 

(215) 295-5001 
U.S. ROUTE 1, MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 


Vincent’ ee 
ies Se NN 


ESTABLISHED 1792 
Corner of 611 & Bristol Road 
Warrington, Bucks County, Pa. 
Try Our 
EXTENSIVE MENU 
Seafood a Specialty 
Meats and Italian Food 
80 Different Entrees 
FOR RESERVATIONS/ 
DRIVING INSTRUCTIONS 
CALL 215 DI-3-0210 


DINERS CLUB 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CARTE BLANCHE 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Inn 


Elegant Dining in 


an old country 
setting. 
Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 


794-7883 
Closed Monday 
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Stokesap Castle 


“A Most Unique Dining Experience” 


“join us for SPRING on the mountain” 
Gourmet dining and old world 
charm give spring and the 
medieval castle : 
special meaning. 4 
Intimate dining, 
unexcelled 223 
personal ; 
service. }“4] j j 
+28 
STOKESAY CASTLE 
Hill Rd. and Spook La. 
Reading, Pa. 19603 oe: 
All Major Credit Cards M5 a 
For Reservations Call (215) 375-4588 


PILGRIMAGE TO PHILADELPHIA 
(Continued from page 22) 


, 


aristic Congress theme.’ 
Mrs. Van Lenten continues, ‘‘They 
illustrated through slides, pictures, 
building models, personal interviews, 
and written accounts, how the Catholic 
Church down through history has 
helped to relieve the Hungers of the 
Human Family. By researching and re- 
living parish histories, lives of Catholic 
leaders, and the importance of the 
Eucharist, the nucleus of our Catholic 
Life, we hope to provide for the growth 
of the future work of the Church.”’ 
Fr. Joseph Quindlen, Assistant Pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s in Bristol, is equally 
enthusiastic about the young people of 
his parish. “They certainly were an 
example to all of us in their willingness 
to serve,’’ he says of SIGN volunteers 
who arranged a parish Poor Man’s 
Supper ‘‘to help people identify with 
those who do not have a lot.’’ The Poor 
Man’s Supper, ‘‘a sparse meal of soup 
and rice,” inaugurated St. Mark’s 
Parish Awareness Program, which 
included participation in Welcome 
Pilgrim and Operation Rice Bowl. 
The parish also sponsored a Speak- 
ers’ Night during which ‘‘The Hungers 
of the Human Family,’’ the official 
film of the Eucharistic Congress, was 
shown. A Mass of Healing, which 
included Annointing of the Sick, was 
held on Pentecost Sunday, and on 
August 3, which the Congress has 
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NEW JERSEY 


The Swan Hotel, 43 South Main St., Lambert- 
ville, N.J. (609) 397-3552. Unquestionably one of 
the Delaware Valley’s most beautiful turn-of-the- 
century bars. Its back street elegance and superb 
art collection create an ambiance found only in 
the pubs of London and Dublin. Open daily 
except Sunday, 4 p.m. ’til 2 a.m. featuring excel- 
lent drinks and pub sandwiches. Piano nightly. 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 


which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


FRENCH 
COUNTRY 
COOKING 


Newtown, Pa. 
101 S. State St. 
968-6201 


declared Suffering People Day, a 
special liturgy is scheduled ‘‘to try to 
identify with the suffering people of 
the world and to do something for the 
suffering people of our own parish.”’ 

St. Mark’s conducts a monthly Shut- 
In Home Mass at Grundy Towers. 
Sister Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, who teach in the 
parish, provide guitar music and 
members of the parish laity serve 
coffee and doughnuts to the one 
hundred Senior Citizens who attend. 

“I think you can always have more 
people and more interest,’’ concludes 
Fr. Quindlen, Chairman of St. Mark’s 
Eucharistic Congress Committee, 
“but you have to start somewhere. I 
think it’s a question of leadership. 
People will always rally around some- 
one who shows an interest in them.” 

‘We see this Congress as a very 
special chance to bring alive the love of 
Jesus for all men,” says Mary Evan- 
gelisto of St. Bede the Venerable 
parish. ‘‘Many of our people have 
been working since last October to 
organize special programs in conjunc- 
tion with the Congress.”’ 

The people of St. Bede’s have been 
involved in both Operation Rice Bowl 
and Welcome Pilgrim, and during the 
Congress, over two hundred pilgrims 
from Georgia and Connecticut will be 
housed by members of the Holland 
parish. 

Special liturgies and a Parish Picnic 
are planned, and St. Bede’s has 
welcomed ‘‘the special enthusiasm of 


spiritual renewal’’ brought to the 
parish by Fr. John McShane, a 
Marionist missionary sent by the 
Eucharistic Congress. An Adult Edu- 
cation Series was held during Lent, 
and a Bible School, staffed by volun- 
teer teachers, will be conducted this 
summer. 

“This is a special year for St. Bede’s 
School, and all the children are aware 
of how important their efforts will be in 
spreading the love of Jesus to all,” 
comments Mrs. Evangelisto, who 
shares responsibility for St. Bede’s 
Communications Program with her 
husband, Tony. The young people of 
the parish have been involved in SIGN 
and have distributed Manna Bags to 
be filled with food for the poor, and a 
choir of ninety-two children will sing in 
the Congress’s Youth Day Ceremonies 
August 6. 

“The Eucharistic Congress is very 
important in our parish’s life right 
now,” declares Mary Evangelisto, 
“and it’s been good for us to concen- 
trate on all the Hungers of the Human 
Family.”’ 

“The themes of the Congress are 
the Hunger for God . . . for Bread... . 
for Freedom and Justice . . . for the 
Spirit . . for Truth . . . for Under- 
standing . . . for Peace . . . for Jesus, 
the Bread of Life. It’s no wonder, then, 
that the Congress programs can draw 
and touch everyone in the parish in 
some way, for who can’t find among 
these something they have longed 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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NEW IDEAS IN 
FLOWER GARDENING 
by Derek Fell 

Countryside Books 

A.B. Morse Co. 


Barrington, Illinois 
1976 96 pages $3.95 


Once in a while a book comes along 
that proves again the adage that 
‘‘good things come in small pack- 
ages.” Derek Fell’s New Ideas in 
Flower Gardening, although not a 
large, weighty tome, is chock full of 
beautiful pictures (over 225 in full 
color) and extremely valuable informa- 
tion about all types of flower gar- 
dening. 

A special mention must be made 
regarding the excellent photography. 
According to the biographical informa- 
tion contained in the book, Mr. Fell is 
a plant photographer of some renown, 
maintaining a transparency file of over 
5,000 horticultural subjects. If all of his 
photographs are of a similar quality to 
those in this book, I, personally, would 
love a chance to see the rest! Only one 
suggestion to the author: it is very 
difficult to tell plant and flower size 
from the photographs as no attempt is 
made to give the reader any idea of 
scale. For local residents, it is interest- 
ing to note that many of the photos 
were taken in the gardens of Peddler’s 
Village and Bountiful Acres. 

As to the text, individual plants are 
discussed in some detail as to types 
available, cultivation requirements 
and unusual features. There are 
numerous drawings illustrating how- 
to-do techniques necessary for grow- 
ing all types of floral plant material. 
Whether your interest lies in annuals, 
perennials, bulbs, tubers, vines, 
shrubs, wild flowers, rock garden 
plants or container growing, there is 
valuable information within this publi- 
cation, and l, for one, am looking for- 
ward to Mr. Fell’s next volume. E 

Nancy Kolb 


THE JOY OF MONEY — 
The guide to woman’s 
financial freedom 

by Paula Nelson 


Stein and Day 
1975 233 pages $7.95 


Today more than ever before women 
need a sound knowledge of the 
financial world. As women are gaining 
greater independence they are also 
controlling more of the world’s wealth 
and businesses. Women are venturing 
into new areas of business and invest- 
ments should be a carefully planned 
program of this new freedom. 

A basic knowledge of how to begin 
on the path to financial freedom begins 
with The Joy of Money. Ms. Nelson 
builds the confidence to stop selling 
yourself short in the world of business. 
Each woman should make a careful 
evaluation of herself and her position 
in life, then set a goal and develop a 
realistic plan for reaching that goal. 

This book is not only for the single 
career woman, but for the married 


housewife as well. A woman never 
knows when she will be fully respon- 
sible for the finances of the family. 
Each woman should, nevertheless, 


have a certain amount of financial. 


freedom. 


The business world can be cold and 
cruel, or open and receptive, depend- 
ing on the individual’s dedication to 
and knowledge of the particular field 
he or she is entering. Ms. Nelson 
stresses the need for confidence, 
education and the best team of 
advisors available for your needs. 
Really this book should be a must for 
anyone planning to enter the business 
world, and for any woman who is 
entering the wonderful world of 
finance. E 

Bobbe Binder 
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IMPORTED 
HANDPAINTED CERAMIC 
TILES 
& 

Decorative Accessories 


Tables and Tiles 


8523 GERMANTOWN AVENUE 
CHESTNUT HILL 
215 CH-8-0313 


-EXCLUSIVE- % 
art gallery “4 


authentic american indian jewelry ğ 


hand crafts antigues 
houseplants picture framing S 
exhibits by visitingartists — & 
hand crafted leather goods eS 
custom crocheted sweaters 


sy 
WED. — SAT. — SUN. 10 AM to 5 PM 
THUR. — FRI. 10 AM to 9:30 PM 


9 


LOCATION- 
MILL RD. & RT. 202, SPRING VALLEY 


R.D. ae pooh S PA. 18901 — 215-794-5327, 


Wears 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


July 28 thru August 1 — GEM AND MINERAL SHOW. Rocks, 
jewelry and educational exhibits. Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. 


August 1 thru 8 — EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. Sponsored by 
Our Lady of Czestochowa National Shrine. Contact the 
Pilgrimage Director for details 215:345-0600. 


August 2 thru 15 — COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
EXHIBIT. Gimbels Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, 
Pa. 


August 5 thru 14 — ALLENTOWN FAIR. 17th and Chew Streets, 
Allentown, Pa. 


August 8 — SENIOR CITIZENS BICEN APPRECIATION DAY. 
Perkasie, Pa. For information call 215:257-5065. 


August 12 thru 14 — 10TH ANNUAL GOSCHENHOPPEN FOLK 
FESTIVAL. Authentic pre-Civil War Pa. Dutch cultural 
exhibits. New Goschenhoppen Park, 3rd St., East Greenville, 
Pa. Thurs. & Fri., noon - 8 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. For 
information call 215:670-2849. 

August 13 thru 15 — SUPER WEEKEND Sponsored by Quaker- 
town Bicen Committee. History, music, arts and crafts and 
refreshments. Quakertown, Pa. 


August 14 — ANTIQUES SHOW Sponsored by the Bucks County 
Antiques Dealers Assn. Memorial Field, Rte. 202, Doyles- 
town, Pa. Rain date: August 15. 


August 14, 15 — NEW HOPE AUTO SHOW, New Hope-Solebury 
High School, New Hope, Pa. Restored autos, Country Fair, 
Fashion Show, refreshments. 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Admission: 
$2.50. 


August 15 — POLISH SOLDIER DAY. Our Lady of Czestochowa, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Call 215:345-0600 for details. 


August 19 thru 21 — MIDDLETOWN GRANGE FAIR. Agri- 
cultural and craft displays, horse show, entertainment, re- 
freshments. Fair Grounds, Penns Park-Wrightstown Rd., 
Wrightstown, Pa. 


August 2 thru 22 — FESTIVAL ’76. Black Ditch Park, Bristol, Pa. 
For information call Lorraine Benson 215:946-6309. 


August 20 thru 22 — EASTERN SCOUT CAMPOREE, Washing- 
ton Crossing State Park, Pa. For details call Robert Frantz 
215:795-2431. 


August 20 thru 22 — POLKA SPREE, Sunnybrook Ballroom, 
Pottstown, Pa. For details call 215:323-7266. 


August 21, 22 — BICEN FOLK FESTIVAL, Bristol, Pa. 11 a.m. - 
dusk. Call Jenny Pekarski for details 215:943-5337. 


August 27 thru 29 — PHILADELPHIA FOLK FESTIVAL, Old 
Pool Farm, Upper Salford, Pa. All tickets in advance. Call 
215:247-1300. 


August 31 thru September 6 — FLEMINGTON FAIR. Agricul- 
tural & craft exhibits, stock car racing, entertainment, 
refreshments. Fair Grounds, Rt. 31, Flemington, N. J. 


ART 


August 1 — OPENING OF RICHARD SHORE SCULPTURE 
EXHIBITION. Auditorium Galleries, New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 5:30 p.m. - 6:30 
p.m. Call 609:292-6308 for information. 


August 1 thru 15 — BICEN ART SHOW. Paintings, prints, 
photos, maps and documents. The Art Spirit, 5 Lehigh St., 
Clinton, N.J. Open daily. For hours call 201:735-8707. 


Happening 


August 1 thru 31 — REFLECTIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
A Survey of the treatment of American historical themes. 
Brandywine River Museum, Rt. 1, Chadds Ford, Pa. Open 
daily 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. For information call 215:388-7601. 


August 1 thru 31 — CORTLAND BUTTERFIELD & ANTHONY 
AUTORINO art exhibition. Oils, watercolors, pastels. 
Collector’s Gallery, Old York & Church Rds., Elkins Park, 
Pa. Tues. thru Sat., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Wed. til 8 p.m. 


August 16 thru 23 — JOSEPH R. CORISH ART EXHIBIT, Artist 
for the First Naval District. Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, 
Pa. 


August 21 — DOYLESTOWN ART DAY Sponsored by the Doyles- 
town Art Leaque, Inc. & Merchants’ Assn. 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
For information contact Glen Rile, Doylestown Art League, 
Box 282, Doylestown, Pa. Rain date: August 28. 


August 27, 28 — DEADLINE FOR ACCEPTANCE OF 
ARTWORK For Open Juried Art Exhibit. Work will be 
received Fri., 7 - 9 p.m. and Sat., 1 - 4 p.m. at Meierhans 
Gallery, Hagersville, Pa. For more information contact 
Madeline Smith, Doylestown Art League, Box 282, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901. 


August 29 — ART EXHIBIT. Our Lady of Czestochowa, Ferry 
Rd., Doylestown, Pa. For details call 215:345-0600. 


August 31 thru September 30 — CORNELIA D. TAIT PAINTING 
EXHIBITION. Penthouse Gallery, John Wanamaker, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. Store Hours. Autograph party, Sept. 4, 11:30 a.m. - 
2 p.m. & 5:30 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. 


August 1 — SONS OF THE WHISKEY REBELLION provide 
Dixieland Music. Core Creek Park, Tollgate Rd., Langhorne, 
Pa. 7 p.m. Rain date: August 8. 


August 3 — JAZZ WITH JONATHAN. Wanamaker Court, 
Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 9:15 p.m. Free. 


August 8 — PHILADELPHIA BOYS’ CHOIR CONCERT. 
Memorial Building, Rts. 32 & 532, Washington Crossing, Pa. 
2 p.m. Free. Call 215:493-4076 for details. 


August 10 — FOLK MUSIC & DANCING. Wanamaker Court, 
@xford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 9:15 p.m. Free. 


August 13 — YOUR FATHER’S MUSTACHE. Memorial Park, 
Mill St., Quakertown, Pa. 8 p.m. Rain location: Quakertown 
High School, Park Ave., Quakertown, Pa. 


August 17 — BURLINGTON COUNTY SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA. Wanamaker Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, 
Pa. 9:15 p.m. Free. 


August 20 — POLKA AMBASSADORS IN CONCERT. Lions 
Park, Mill St., Bristol, Pa. 8 p.m. Free. 


August 22 — QUAKERTOWN BAND CONCERT. Memorial 
Park, Mill St., Quakertown, Pa. 7 p.m. Rain date: August 29. 


August 24 — JAMAICAN HOLIDAY with Calypso music and 
dancers. Wanamaker Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, 
Pa. 9:15 p.m. Free. 


August 29 — FIRST HIGHLAND WATCH PIPE BAND PER- 
FORMANCE. Washington Crossing, Pa. 2 p.m. Free. For 
information call 215:493-4076. 


August 31 — JONATHAN AND THE BIG BAND. Music of Glen 
Miller, Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey and others. 
Wanamaker Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 
9:15 p.m. Free. 
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August 1 thru 16 — CHILDREN’S THEATRE SPECIAL Every 
Wednesday. Valley Forge Music Fair, Devon Exit of Rt. 202. 
11 a.m. Tickets: $1.95. For group rates call 215:839-4017. 


August 19 thru 22 — PUPPET THEATRE PRESENTS “SWEET 
LAND OF LIBERTY.” Several shows daily. Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


August 26, 27 — CHIEF HALFTOWN and his friends present 
3 shows daily at 1, 3, and 7 p.m. Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. 


FILMS 


August 1 thru 31 — FREE WEEKLY FILM SERIES. Includes 
“In Search of Ancient Astronauts,” “The American Idea,” 
“Lost in Pajamas“ AND ‘‘The Wishing Machine.” Audi- 
torium, New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N.J. Mon. - Fri., 11 a.m. & 1:30 p.m.; Sat. & Sun., 
2:30 p.m. Call 609:292-6308. 


August 1 thru31 — THEATER OF LIVING ARTS presents month- 
long film festival. Includes ‘‘Room Service,” ‘‘Last Tango in 
Paris,” “Reefer Madness,” “Los Olvidados” & ‘‘Night of 
the Living Dead.” Special midnight showings. Weekend 
matinees. Tickets: $2.50. For additional information write or 
call TLA Cinema, 344 South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19147, 
215:922-6010. 


August 15 — WASHINGTON CROSSING FILM FESTIVAL. 
Memorial Building, Rts. 32 & 532, Washington Crossing, Pa. 
2 p.m. Free. Call 215:493-4076 for details. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


August 4 thru 21 — LECTURES & TRIPS ON WILDLIFE & THE 
ENVIRONMENT. Pennypack Watershed Assn., 2955 Edge 
Hill Rd., Huntingdon Valley, Pa. Call for schedule 
215:657-0830. 


August 10 — ‘‘THEATRE IN AMERICA” Lecture by Emmett 
Spieldock. George School Friends Meeting House, Newtown, 
Pa. 7:30 p.m. Call 215:757-0571 for details. Free. 


August 14 — MINERAL COLLECTING AT ST. PETER’S, PA. 
For details contact the Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th & 
the Parkway, Philadephia, Pa. 215:567-3700. 


August 17 — SO YOU THINK YOU KNOW BUCKS COUNTY 
Lecture by James Wood. Moravian Tile Works, Swamp Rd. 
(Rte. 313), Doylestown, Pa. 7:30 p.m. Free. For details call 
215:757-0571. 


August 27 — NATURE LECTURE. Bowman’s Hill Wild Flower 
Preserve, Rte. 32, Washington Crossing State Park, Pa. 
8 p.m. Free. For details call 215:493-4076. 


SPORTS 


August 1 — VILLAGE FAIR HORSE SHOW. Pine Run Farms, 
Ferry & Chapman Rds., Doylestown, Pa. For information call 
215:348-8955. 


August 1 — CANOE MARATHON: Upper Black Eddy to Yardley, 
Pa. Sponsored by the Philadelphia Canoe Club. For informa- 
tion call the Bucks County Bicentennial Committee 
215:295-1776. 


August 1 thru 8 — WORLD HORSESHOE PITCHING CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS. Bristol Twp. Horseshoe Courts, Bristol, Pa. 
Call Ray Greenlaw for details 215:949-0514. 


August 1 thru 31 — POLO every Sunday. Chukker Valley Golf 
Club, Gilbertsville, Pa. 3 p.m. Admission: $2.00. 


August 4 thru 7 — ARCHERY CHAMPIONSHIPS. Valley Forge 
State Park, Pa. 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Free. 


August 7, 8 — FAMILY BICYCLE TRIPS Sponsored by the Bucks 
County Department of Parks and Recreation. For details call 
dill Unger 215:757-0571. 


August 7, 8 — INTERNATIONAL TRACK CLASSIC. North Penn 
High School Field, 1340 Valley Forge Rd., Lansdale, Pa. 
7 p.m. 


August 9 thru 13 — NATIONAL RALLY OF U. S. PONY CLUB. 
Radnor Hunt Club Grounds, Providence Rd., Malvern, Pa. 
Free. 


August 22 thru 29 — WOMEN’S FEDERATION CUP TENNIS 
TOURNAMENT. 32 international teams compete for 
$130,000 in prize money. The Spectrum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Afternoon sessions begin at noon; evening sessions begin at 
6:30 p.m. For ticket information call the Federation office 
215:287-5584 or The Spectrum 389-5000. 


August 27 thru 29 — TEEN BICYCLE TRIP to Lancaster, Pa. 
Sponsored by Bucks County Dept. of Parks and Recreation. 
For details call Jill Unger 215:757-0571. 


THEATER 


August 1 thru 31 — “‘SPIRITS OF ’76,”’ 30-minute play about the 
creation of the Declaration of Independence. First Bank of the 
U.S., 3rd & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Tuesday thru 
Sunday, 11 a.m., 1 & 3 p.m. Free. 


August 4 thru 7 — ‘‘THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” at the Open 
Air Theatre, Washington Crossing State Park, New Jersey. 
8:30 p.m. Tickets: $2.50. Rain date: August 8. Call 
609:737-9721 on performance dates for information. 


August 6 thru 21 — ‘‘TOYS IN THE ATTIC” performed by the 
Town & Country Players Friday & Saturday nights. The 
Barn, Rt. 263, Buckingham, Pa. 8:30 p.m. Tickets: $3.00. 
For reservations call 215:348-4961. 


August 10 thru 15 — ‘‘“GODSPELL”’ at the Bucks County Play- 
house, New Hope, Pa. Tickets: $4.00 - $7.00. Evening & 
matinee performances. For information & reservations call 
215:862-2041. 


August 12 thru 14 and 17 thru 21 — ‘‘THE DESERT SONG” at 
the Open Air Theatre, Washington Crossing State Park, 
New Jersey. 8:30 p.m. Tickets: $2.50. Rain dates: August 15 
& 22. Call 609:737-9721 on performance dates for 
information. 


August 17 thru 22 — “MAN OF LA MANCHA” at the Bucks 
County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Tickets: $4.00 - $7.00. 
Evening & matinee performances. For information & reser- 
vations call 215:862-2041. 


August 20 thru September 11 — “DEADWOOD DICK” per- 
formed Fridays and Saturdays by the Dutch Country Players. 
The Barn Playhouse, Rte. 563, 1 mile E. of Rte. 63, Green 
Lane, Pa. 8:30 p.m. For ticket information call Sue Belfinger 
215:257-6774 or 723-2733. 


August 24 thru 29 — ‘GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE” 
at the Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Tickets: 
$4.00 - $7.00. Evening & matinee performances. For infor- 
mation & reservations call 215:862-2041. 


(Continued on next page) 


Daily 9:30 —5 


TE HAL ST 


THE CHRISTMAS SHOP 
Sunday 12 — 5 


ROUTE 202, 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
(NEXT TO THE 

NEW HOPE MOTEL) 

Telephone 862-2404 
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NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


designate. 


Subscription. 
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BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 

(215) 348-9505 


DOMESTIC 
6 mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 
O 12 mos. at $7.50 
O 24 mos. at $14.00 
O 36 mos. at $21.00 


o 
m) 


Name 

Address 

City 

Send as Gift to: 
Name 

Address 


City 


O New Subscription 


Renewal 
Gift Subscription 


FOREIGN 
(Introductory offer not applicable) 
Canada: Add $1.00 
Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
All Others: Add $2.00 
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THE 
HONDA cıvıc 


The compact car with the sports car feeling. Large 
Capacity interior with front bucket seats. 
Compactly designed exterior for breezing along 
with the best of them. You be the judge . . . 


g 
#1 gas saver of "76 cars 
AS JUDGED BY U.S ENVIRONMENTAL AGENCY 


Buy a little 
happiness at 


AND RTE. 463 & BROAD ST. 
SONS LANSDALE 368 - 1840 


August 26 thru 28 and September 1 thru 4 — ‘‘THE DISAPPOINT- 
MENT” at the Open Air Theatre, Washington Crossing 
State Park, New Jersey. 8:30 p.m. Tickets: $2.50. Rain dates: 
August 29 & September 5. Call 609:737-9721 on performance 
dates for information. 


August 27 thru September 18 — ‘“‘CAN CAN” performed by 
The Dramateurs Friday and Saturday nights only. The Barn 


TRANQUIL 


Beautiful estate in heart of Holland on 5% acres. Set high on a knoll 
overlooking scenic waterfall, this house has everything: 3 large bed- 
rooms, 2% baths, large country kitchen with fireplace, 20 x 40 pool 
with a separate, heated pool house, 20 x 40, with floor to ceiling fire- 
place, kitchen and powder room, plus large 2-car garage. Perfect for the 


professional. Offered at $124,900. 


Olde Towfie Real Estate 


183 Bustleton Pike e Feasterville, Pa. 19047 
322-2020 OR7-3553 
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Playhouse near Valley Forge, Pa. 8:30 p.m. For information 
& reservations call 215:539-9817. 


August 31 thru September 5 — “JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR” 
at the Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Tickets: 
$4.00 - $7.00. Evening & matinee performances. For infor- 
mation & reservations call 215:862-2041. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


August 1 thru 31 — BICYCLE TOURS every Saturday. along 
historic routes in Central Bucks County. Kiddle Cyclery, 
Bogarts Tavern Road (Routes 413 & 202), Buckingham, Pa. 
10 a.m. to noon. Call Faun Kiddle 215:794-8958. Free. 


August 1 thru 31 — WALKING TOURS OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Wednesday thru Sunday. Depart from the Visitors’ Center, 
3rd & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. at 10:30 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m. Tours last approx. 11/2 hours. Free. 


August 1 thru 31 — BUCKS COUNTRY WINE MUSEUM, 
Route 202, between New Hope and Lahaska, Pa. Open daily 
except Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 
215:794-7449 for information. 


August 1 thru 31 — COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours 
given Tuesday and Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by 
appointment. Call 215:968-4004 for information. 


August 1 thru 31 — DAVID LIBRARY OF THE REVOLUTION, 
River Road, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru 
Friday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appoint- 
ment. Call 215:493-6776 for details. Free. 


August 1 thru 31 — DURHAM MILL AND FURNACE, Durham 
Road, Durham, Pa. Open daily, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 
215:294-9500 for information. Free. 


August 1 thru 31 — FRED CLARK MUSEUM, Aquetong Road, 
Carversville, Pa. Open Saturdays, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. and by 
appointment. Call 215:297-5919 evenings or weekends. 


August 1 thru 31 — GREEN HILLS (Pearl Buck’s home), 
Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday for tours, 10:30 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for information. 


August 1 thru 31 — HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, 4 Yardley 
Avenue, Fallsington, Pa. Open Tuesday thru Sunday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:295-6567 for information. 


August 1 thru 31 — MARGARET R. GRUNDY MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY, 680 Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru 
Thursday and Saturday, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 
for information. 


at $64,500. 


August 1 thru 31 — MEMORIAL BUILDING, Routes 32 and 532, 
Washington Crossing, Pa. Open daily except Monday, 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. For information call 215:493-4076. 


August 1 thru 31 — MERCER MUSEUM, Pine Street, Doyles- 
town, Pa. Open Tuesday thru Saturday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 
Sunday, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:345-0210 for information. 


August 1 thru 31 — MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 
Swamp Road (Route 313), Doylestown, Pa. Open Tuesday 
thru Sunday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:345-6772 for 
information. 


August 1 thru 31 — NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF 
CZESTOCHOWA, Ferry Road, Doylestown, Pa. Tours by 
reservation and Sunday at 2 p.m. For details cail 
215:345-0600. 


August 1 thru 31 — OLD FERRY INN, Routes 32 and 532, Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. Open daily except Monday, 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Admission: 50c includes visit to Thompson-Neely 
House. 


August 1 thru 31 — PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New 
Hope, Pa. Open Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Admission: $1.00. 


August 1 thru 31 — PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open 
Tuesday thru Saturday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sunday, 1 p.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission: 50c. Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 
for information. 


August 1 thru 31 — JOHN J. STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, 
River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


August 1 thru 31 — STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Road, 
Pipersville, Pa. Open daily, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 
215:294-9500 for information. 


August 1 thru 31 — TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. 
Open Tuesday thru Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


August 1 thru 31 — THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington 
Crossing, Pa. Open daily except Monday, 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission: 50c includes visit to Old Ferry Inn. 


August 1 thru 31 — WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, 
Washington Crossing, Pa. See listings for Memorial 
Building, Old Ferry Inn, Taylor House and Thompson-Neely 
House. 


August 1 thru 31 — WILMAR LAPIDARY MUSEUM, Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru Saturday, 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m.; Sunday, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:598-3572 for 
information. & 


A PONY FOR THE KIDS will be happy here on the grounds of this old 
plastered stone home just minutes from Lake Galena. Large living room, 
dining room with partially closed walk-in fireplace, large modern eat-in 
kitchen with dishwasher, laundry, bedroom or den with % bath on 1st 
floor. 3 bedrooms and full bath on 2nd. Trees and stream. Just listed 


CLASS-HARLAN 
15 WEST STATE STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-8111 


A COUNTRY HOUSE WITH CONTEMPORARY SPACES AND CONTEMPORARY 
LIVABILITY. 

American Barn offers easy maintenance, a place to relax, and is a fun house for 
children. Wide plank floors, plank cedar roof decking, large expanses of 
glass and rough textured wood exteriors characterize American Barn. 
The warmth of the old, with the livability of the new. Please send for free 
brochure. G.H. Wetherill Builders, Inc. 

96 W. State St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7600 


oe 


an 
FOR LUCRATIVE EXPANSION 
PLUMSTEAD TOWNSHIP 440,000.00 
Retail Outlet and professional offices in one corner of 7.14 acres. Also 
included: Apartment and separate residence. Large macadam parking 
already installed. Sewer! Exposure to three highways, including Route 
611, near by-pass. Further details at: 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


YARDLEY BOROUGH 
Excellent condition — 5 apartments in a charming old home. Great 
location, convenient to shopping and Reading Railroad. See this fine 
property today. Asking $86,500.00. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley + (215) 493-6535 


THE CHOSEN FEW 

If you are among those who have arrived & want a home to equal your 
success — we have it! Located in the Woods of Pebble Hill near Doyles- 
town, this home has a large open foyer to cheerfully greet family & 
friends. Entertain guests in your formal living room & dining room. Enjoy 
the cozy charm of a stone fireplace in your paneled family room. The 
all electric kitchen has a bright breakfast nook that will start your day 
on a cheerful note. Four large bedrooms & two baths are on the second 
floor. Enjoyable casual entertaining is right at home in the screened 
porch & on the broad patio. Picturesque landscaping compliments this 
beautiful home. A den, full basement, 2-car garage & unit air conditioning 
complete the details. Asking $87,500. 

realtors Your Video 

appraisers Home 

consultants Realtors 
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(215) 345-7300 


doylestown, pa. 


VERY SPECIAL house in unique setting on Delaware River, 7 miles 
from New Hope. Foyer/dining area, living room with cathedral ceiling, 
huge fieldstone fireplace, kitchen, powder room on first floor, two bed- 
rooms and bath on balcony. Charming guest house on terrace, behind 
2-car garage, overlooks one-of-a-kind garden. Lovely plantings, shrubs. 
Exceptional buy for one who wants a house with a personality. Must be 
seen to be appreciated. Call F. Louis Fitting for appointment. $83,500. 


LOUIS FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


CENTER HALL NEW ENGLAND COLONIAL 
Located in beautiful Washington Crossing in an executive neighbor- 
hood, this splendid residence has four bedrooms, delightful island 
kitchen with breakfast area, large family room with large fireplace for 
family gatherings, loads of closets and more appealing features. Only 
two years young with all the necessary amenities added, including pro- 
fessional landscaping. Asking $89,000.00. Call and inquire. We're 
national, but we’re neighborly. 
Two locations 


5 N. State Street 
Newtown, Pa. 968-6703 
832 W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 295-7113 


REAL ESTATE 
RICHARD S. BYRON 
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“SOLEBURY” 
HONEY HOLLOW II. Custom built, 4 bedroom 2% bath, New England 
style Colonial homes on 1 to 4+ acre estates. These are large homes with 
designer features including all aluminum siding, brick fireplaces, wall to 
wall carpeting throughout, ultra kitchens with separate breakfast area 
and color appliances. Full basements, 2 car garages and quality con- 
struction throughout. Finished to your specifications. Prices vary 
according to lot size, beginning in low 60's. 


e 
Juriki 
REALTY 


1810 S. Easton Rd., Doylestown, Pa. 18901 ¢215-D1I3-2600 
449 Pennsylvania Ave., Fort Washington, Pa. 19034 e 215-646-1700 


200 YEARS AGO! 


While General George Washing- 
ton was encamped in Bucks 
County, two industrious local 
farmers began operation of a 
sawmill along Pinge Run Creek, 
in the Landisville section of 
Buckingham Township. They 
cut the lumber and picked 
those beautiful sandstones from Bs x ee 

the fields and creek and built Country Kitchen 

a genuine two story colonial home, which they called modern. Owners, 
over the years, added to and subtracted from it. 5 years ago the current 
owner faithfully and lovingly, with great attention to detail, restored 
this charming home using original materials and/or exact reproductions 
to include every modern convenience available. Situated on 5% acres of 
choice Bucks County w/barn, out buildings, custom heated Sylvan pool 
and cabana, lovely Sycamore grove and 60’ tall pine trees, Many charm- 
ing and unusual features will be explained by calling our office. 


Just reduced to $135,000. _ « Nae 


‘Penn Valley 


REAL ESTATE 


45 W. COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
348-8750 


JERICHO VALLEY 
No finer horse country than Jericho Valley, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. 
No finer horse country estate than our new listing on Thompson 
Mill Road! 4 Bedroom Cape Cod, maids quarters, 4 stall stable and 
barn, heated pool, greenhouse, farm pond. All on 5.9 beautiful acres. 


Garas E Polson & Gens, Jnc, Feeallors 


OXFORD VALLEY ROAD BOX 111, R. D. NO. 1 
LANGHORNE, PA. 19047 
Telephone 943-7500 - 968-6300 
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BUCKS, COUNTY 
Farm house, pointed stone on 


14 acres in Buckingham. Liv- 
ing room, dining room, and a 
keepingroom all have fireplaces 
and beamed ceilings. Large eat- 
in kitchen, attached green 
house. 4 bedrooms, 2% baths. 
Wide board pine floors, central 
air-conditioning, (stone barn 
with 4 box stalls) $220,000. 


Homes 


Real Estate 
(215) 862-9116 


Rt. 202 & Aquetong Rd., New Hope, Pa. 18938 


FOR THE BIG FAMILY 
A beautiful Colonial home in a wooded setting on the edge of the 
Fairways Golf Course below Warrington. For the big family (6 bed- 
rooms), 2% baths, attached 2-car garage, centrally air-conditioned, 
professionally landscaped, fine residential area, public water and sewer 
and many extras, Newly listed, executive transfer and quick possession. 
Offered at $79,900.00. 


REALTY WORLD John T. Welsh, Realtor 
62 East Court St., Doylestown, Pa. 
348-9086 or 348-4540 


Pineville, Pa. — Plastered stone and frame Colonial — the oldest part 
being as old as our country’s Independence. Offering 5 bedrooms and 
2 baths and an apartment with kitchenette and bath with a separate 
entrance, Random ping floors, large attic and basement. Front and side 
porches, All on 1 acre+ with many trees and mature plantings. An 
excellent value at $58,500. 


NEW HOPE REALTY 
862-2058 


KEEP YOUR COOL 

Take the plunge. Make this the first of many happy poolside summers. 
You'll enjoy the advantages of this attractive Colonial home all year 
round. An unusually comfortable 8 room home with four big bedrooms, 
2% baths and attached garage. Many extras, like screened-in patio and 
landscaped terrace overlooking kidney-shaped pool. Beautiful plantings. 
In fine condition. Just five minutes north of Doylestown. An excellent 
buy for $73,900. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


1700 POINTED STONE 


One of Bucks County’s prettiest. Total of 14 rooms, 4% baths and 2 
fireplaces. Beautifully landscaped — mature trees. Screened pavillion, 
with fireplace, overlooking big, stocked pond. Everflowing stream. 
Riding ring, barn with 4 stalls and other buildings. In convenient 
Coopersburg area, with 3% acres — $135,000. Up to 42 acres available. 


FISHBURN REALTY CO. 
STEPHEN T. DEMSHOCK, REALTOR 
316 W. BROAD ST., BETHLEHEM, PA. 
PHONE: (215) 691-2650 OR (215) 868-6386 


CHARMING EARLY VICTORIAN 
residence in Solebury has 8 rooms, 3 Mercer tile fireplaces, 16 over 16 
mullioned windows, two stairways. Lovely lawn, old shade, profusion of 
shrubs and hedges. Carriage house-garage, barn-studio with stone fire- 


place, 2% acres. $129.000 

39 W. State St. AUN 
Doylestown, Pa. Smith 
345-7795 ep associates 
MEMBER MULTIPLE LISTING Realtors 


PANORAMA’S — 
REAL ESTATE 
GUIDE 


19TH CENTURY ELEGANCE — 20TH CENTURY CONVENIENCE in 
New Britain Township. Large plastered stone manor house with entry 
hall, living room with fireplace, formal dining room, spacious kitchen, 
completely redecorated with cooking island, den, master bedroom with 
balcony, 6 other bedrooms, 2% baths. Lovely flagstone patio over- 
looking wooded area. Professionally landscaped. $82,500.00. Parke 
Wetherill Associates, Inc., Doylestown, Pa., 348-3508 — anytime. 


parke 


wetherill 
associates, inc. 


realtors 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


Fox Farms 
Estate in 


Historic 
Bucks County 


Soft sunlight filters through mellow shade to illuminate the stately old- 
brick elegance of this new Georgian colonial estate. Embraced by more 
than 2 wooded acres on a serene cul-de-sac, this is home in the finest 
sense of the word. 


The dramatic center hall separates the formal dining room and the living 
room with fireplace. The family room with its fireplace and the spacious 


country kitchen overlook the C t 


quiet seclusion of the rear ter- 


race. Upstairs, the master bed- 
room features a full bath and 

Real Estate 
(215) 862-9116 


separate dressing room. Three 
other large bedrooms and bath 
Ri. 202 & Aquetong Rd., New Hope, Pa. 18938 


complete the second floor. 
Life at its finest $134,000 


William E. Worthington Inc. 
Custom Builder 


EthanAllen 


_ Summer sale 


Save up to 20% on an exciting selection 
of furniture, lamps, clocks, accessories, floor coverings and sleep sets. 
Sale ends Saturday, September 4. 


Georgetown Manor 


An EthanAllen Gallery 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N. J. 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 70) 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 

Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 


Master Charge, BankAmericard and our own credit plan Free professional home planning service 


